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FOREWORD 

T]he depression of the past few years led colleges and- univereities 
to seek new ways in which to assist their financially needy students 
Ihey created new types of employment, or turned over to students 
some of the work previously performed by institutional employees, 
nr provided inexpensive housing £> that students could live cooper- 
atively and thus reduce this item of their college expenses. 

Believing that information regarding the ways in which some insti- 
tutions were handling the problem of caring for their financially 
needy students would be welcomed by other institutions facing the » 
same problem, the Office of Education, in January 19J7, requested all 
colleges and universities to send it descriptions of the projects they 
had devised, m order that.it might compile i summary of them to 
send to institutions throughout the country. The responses to this 
request indicated a very cooperative spirit on the part of the institu- 
tions, but many of the projects they described did not differ materially 
from those, commonly employed to help needy students. A few of 
t “ em » i however » of such nature as to merit publication, and from 
these' have been selected some of the largest and some of the mokt 
unusual for description in the following pages. 

Bess Goodykoontz, 

. . , ' Assistant Commissioner. 
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COLLEGE PROJECTS FOR AIDING STUDENTS 

The recent depression, affecting not only students who would nor- 
mally be in the self-help class but thousands of others who under more 
stable economic conditions would need no financial help beyond what 
they could secure from home, brought prominently to the attention of 
university and college administrators the need of finding ways in ad- 
dition to those commonly employed of assisting the ever-increasing 
number of students who must earn in order to go to college. The 
advancing standards for employees in business, industry, and the pro- 
fessions, as well as the scarcity of work open to inexperienced and 
untrained young people were factors contributing to greatly increase! 
college enrollments. 

Many of the students desiring admission but without funds were 
promising college material. They showed by academic records al- 
ready established their ability to do college work and in many cases 
potentialities for leadership. The State-supported institutions par- 
ticularly were called upon to deal with this problem. Vast numbers 
of students, many from rural districts where economic stringency w as 
acute, having completed* courses in approved high schools, were en- 
titled to go on to the State college or university and were asking for 
help to enable them to do so. 

The higher institutions were casting around for means to help these 
needy students. There appeared to be two ways by which this coidd 
be done— by givipg students a chance to work and by reducing the\ 
oostof student living. The result was that varioutf new ways of using 
student labor unthought of before were inaugurated', some of w'liich 
have proved so beneficial to both students and institutions that they 
will be continued as permanent features of the self-help programs. 
Cooperative housing to reduce living costs was introduced in some 
institutions on a large scale. Adopted as a depression measure, this 
method of student living wdll probably increase, particularly among * 
publicly supported institutions, where the housing situation has ' 
always been a problem. 

But because of changing conditions, these mortfey -earning projects 
have increasing educational significance as well as economic signifi- 
ounce. How to enable the poor boy or girl to Attend college has always 
been a problem, but two trends are now converging \vhich intensify 
its seriousness, hirst, with the increasing proportion of young people 
entering, the college group becomes more nearly a cross-section of the 
population. This means that more of the students are without the 
necessary cash for their college expenses. It means, furthermore, that 
in a constantly increasing percent, college students will go into many 
of the nonprofessional walks of life. Many of them will work with 
things as well as with ideas. Second, college .expenses tend to rise. 
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College fees are Increasing and the jobs available in coflege commii 
nitiee for students are probably fewer than formerly in proportion 
the numbers of students in need of them. Thus, the difficulty <>( • 
self-support is greater than it used to be for college students. " ' 

Along with these two trends, two other facts hear upon the situa- 
tion. First, studies reveal clearly the fact thatWtive ability is n » 
respecter of economic status. Many very capable, young people lack 
funds with which to go to coljege. Second, the wiue of real monev - 
earning l^bor as a part of education is becoming more generally 
recognised. To work at ordinary tasks has a very wholesome democ- 
ratizing effect upon many young people. Furthermore, to a* great 
many, intellectual growth takes place quite largely in terals of the 
things vrith which one works with his hands. Actual experiences an* 
the basis Of learning rather than facta and precepts recorded in books 
To this gjoup work experience is a very essential part of education: 

It seems clear, therefore, that the place of money earning by stu- 
dents while in college must assume increasing importance aa tim e goes 
on. What the colleges were forced to do during the depression may 
prove to be the beginning of permanent practices in the colleges 
Furthermore, the work programs which colleges have been compelled 
to organize in the less favqfad economic arpes may prove to be ad- 
vantageous for students without regard to their economic status. 

Anything that enriches the work experience of college students is 
socially important. Life today lacks so completely the chance for young 
people to have contacts with actualities that frequently young people 
reach the age of adolescence with only the vaguest understanding of 
the kinds of activities which enter into the workaday world around 
them. If college students are to become the leaders in a democratic 
society, they must not only have an intellectual understanding of^the 
work done in the world but they must also have an emotional relation- 
ship to it which, gives them a sympathy for the men and women' en- 
gaged in all of the van dug work activities which society requires. 

Of evpn greater importance is the need on the part of college /Stu- 
dents for opportunities to give expression to their normal impulses to 
carry on useful work. • Initiative is hard to keep alive when there is 
no chance to exercise it. Opportunities to carry out money-earning 
projects of genuine'worth, supplementing the intellectual development* 
fostered by their acaddmic work, may prove to be very*valuable to ‘ 
studenta in the development of forceful character 
The compilation, therefore, of the projects to aid financially , needy - 
college students which are reported in this bulletin 'was not prompted 
wholly by the desire* to smooth the paths of needy students. To be 
sure, that is . an important purpose back of the publication. An 
equally fundamental reason, however, for the publication is to stimu- 
late the thinking of college oncers, college faculties, and college 
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students with inspect to thq educational significance gf money earning 
l»y college students. To reach the of 22 without ever having 
oamed a dollar may b© a serious educational handicap to. a large 
proportion of college students. This may be true quite as roucl^ of those 
who have .plenty of m*ufy as of thos^who havetiot. It is posaifiTe that 
what the colleges do to make fobs available to needy college students 
would have educational value also for q titer college students if the proj- 
ects were set up to make the work opportunities available to all. 

There are many social ^stions which must be considered when 
, contemplating such a development in the colleges. Among tliese none, 

is 'more important than the relation of the college Vork program to 
organized labor and to wage scales. Standards of wages and of hours 
of labor must not be lowered except where the differential is mavle up by 
the clearly educational value derived bv the student from the work per- 
formed. It must be remem beret! , however, that organized labor has 
alwayp been friendly to the use <Jf work exp&iences in education. 
Apprenticeship practices clearly ‘demonstrate this. The cooperation 
bet weerjiridustry and schools in providing part-time work arid part-time 
education shows that employers are also sympathetic with work experi- 
ences as a part of education. It is believed, therefore, that there need 
be no fundamental conflict between the policies of organized labor and 
money-earning programs in colleges so long as colleges devise programs 
of real work for the combined purpose of affording the necessary earning 
opportunities and of giving to young people those work experiences • '' 
which are essential to their all-round education. 

. In the belief that there might be in the plans of some colleges and 
universities suggestions*)! interest do others, the Office of Education 
sought to obtain, through a questionnaire 'sent to all institutions of 
higher learning, information ipgardmg any projects devised either by 
them or by their students to-creaje money -earning opportunities or to ^ 
reduce the host of living, so that it might be made available through ' 
publication in a bulletin. Although the replies indicated that pra^ti- • 
cally every institution offered aid of some sort, which had been inten- 
sified as a result of the depression, they showed, for the 1 most part, 
that few really new plans have been developed. There are, however, 
some schemes devised both by the colleges and by their students that 
are unusual. Some of them have operated with great satisfaction to 
colleges and students alike. They have involved employment of' 
economic and educational value. The experience of one large univer- 
sity in the East in putting into operation an enlarged student'employ- 
ment service leads the director of the bureau of appointments to say: 

Intelligent and often highly akiUed service can . . . be obtained with* more ' 
than merely benefit to the student needing work and, withal, at a saving in *. 
a dmin i s trative expenditure; 
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There are other plans which, while they involve no basically new 

enterprises, have Klen so thoroughly worked out and are of such 
magnitude asishould render thqw interesting and- helpful. * 

There are, “furthermore, a number of colleges in this country founded 
for the express purpose- of providing higher educational opportunities 
* to a class of students who are entirely dependent upon their physical 
efforts for funds to -pay for a* college education. - There are several 
others that believe that manual labor is an essential complement to 
training for the objectives of higher education they have set for them- 
selves. Because the-nnique programs of these dotieges are unknown 
to many and because of their importance to the whole subject 
.of student employment, some account of them is. thought to be 
appropriate. -* . 

With the inauguration of the National Youth Administration the 
problem of assisting needy students was felt by some institutions to 
:be largely solved, at least for the time being. But NYA aid is riot j 
adequate to care for nearly all of the students who need assistance 
nor is it'sufficientrto pay all the expenses of those who share in it. 
Furthermore, this aid is-offered as an emergency measure, verytlikely r 
subject ^withdrawal when economic stability is completely reestab- 
lished. Many of the institutions feel, therefore, that thb problem is 
„ one to which they still must give earnest consTdfbi^tiom/ This study 
is published for the benefit oLsuch institutions. 

The account of these varied projects as given on the following pages 
is not intended to be exhaustive. Only those projects or plans are 
described which are believed to be jnost suggestive to, other colleges. 
Furthermore, only so much of any project is described as is believed 
to be helpful. The omission of any college- from this bulletin will "not - 
be interpreted to mean that it is nqt engaged in a plan of helping 
students to meet their financial problems. . 

I. MONEY-EARNING OPPORTUNITIES PROVIDED BY THE 

. .. COLLEGE OR “UNIVERSITY 

* * 

The followylg^p rejects seem to be outstanding among- those oper- i 
ated by institutions of- higher education -to give employment to 
self-supporting students. “ •’ 


FACTORIES 


CHEMICAL PRODUCT®. 

# 

Several institutions have undertaken the manufacture and sale of 
articles that can be made by students with very lit tie* equipment. 1 

Greenville College, GreenviUe, IU ., organized about 6 years ago the 
Collegiate Industries, a cooperative entorprisethathas preyed of con- 
siderable be nefit to a large m|taiber of students; The project consists 


1 For deooriptloDt of tpe project® under this bead undertaken ! 
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of tfie manufacture and sale of toilet preparations, flavors and extracts, 
jynd miscellaneous household commodities. Approximately 60 percent 
of the^fifoducts are ThanuTactured on the campus mostly by ■students, 
under the supervision, of the professor of chemistry, and the gobds are 
sold by students, prospective students, or parents of students, and a 
• portion of the commission is applied on college accounts. Participa- 
tion in the manufacture of the products is confined to students in 
chemistry, principally those who have had <?toite ^ little experience. 
Approximately $5,000 worth of goods a, year was sdld the first year 
or two, from which about 25 or 30 students receivc4 some benefit. 
The commissions paid amounted to 40 percent, each student earning 
approximately $90 to $100. ' ' " 

A unique feature of the enterprise is the cooperative program, 
which involved at one time about 12 other colleges. These colleges 
purchased appropriate 4eals, which ^they attached' to the center of 
the standard label, making the package distinctive for the particular 
college. Students of the cooperating colleges were then permitted 
to sell the products and receive their share of the profits. ’ .«■ 

On October 16, 1935, the Collegiate Industries , which had been in 
operation about 5 years, had sold 2,100 jars of Euca Balm, 380 gallons 
of vanilla (equal to 6,100 6-ounce bottles), 3,500 tubes of dental cream, 

, 21,000 bars of vegetable oil hard-vtater soap, 1,600 boxes of face 
powder, 2,600fcans of talcum, 48 gallons (870 bottles) of cough syrup, 
; 97 gallons (2,100 bottles) of almond, 64- gallons (1,000 bottles') of 
camphor cream liniment, 438 .gallons of Laxoil, ^200 tubes and jars 
of shaving creani, 190 jars (equal to 3,000 pint bottles) of sHampoo, 
and 56,000 bars of soap. 1 

The college reported thafc the program is rather quiet at the present 
time, due probably to the more definite aid offered by the Govern- 
ment through the National Youth Administration. ' • > r. ■ 

MAT8. ‘ » 

Factories for (the manufacture ^of various kinds of mats have been 
recently established by several colleges. Two of these, Asbury College, 
Wilmore, ,Ky. t and York Vdllege, York, Nebr., make mats out of, 
reclaimed automobile tire^. The industry m each instance is spon- 
sored by the college but is managed at Astmry College wholly by the 
students, -with the exception of one salesman who is on the road all 
the time, and at York College largely by the students. 

At Asbury College, several different kinds of mats are made^door 
mats, stair treads, and hall runners — under a patent owned by the 
college. The factory operates in a basement of one of the dormitories; 
and college makes no charge for the use of the building, electricity, 
etc., and makes no attempt to profit fropt the sale of the mats. The 
students are allowed to tfoke the mats home during holiday and summer 
seasons add sell them on a commission basis/ Some students have 
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earned as high as $300 a year in this way. This project gives work 1 to 
about 25 students the year round. One boy earned about $100 during 
the Christmas h^feays in' commissions. 

York College reported that the making of jmats had given con- 
siderable work to a small group of students, but that the severe 
( drought in that part of the country had held up finances to such an 
extent tl^at the sale tif the mats was lagging. 

Waldorf College (a junior college), Forest Oily, Iowa, has established 
a small factory to manufacture door mats. This enterprise employs 
from 20 to 25 boys, who manage th#enterprise and manufacture and 
sell the mats, earning on an average o/ about $12 a month, or sufficient 
to pay their, tuition. 

METAL CRAFTS WORK.- 

Northland College, Ashland, Hw., has recently started a college 
crafts shop, which employs regularly from six to eight students, the 
number fluctuating somewhat with the season. The industry started 
jn a small way, with the making of such pieces as hammered copper 
bowls, candle sticks, and-calendar bases, and has now reached the 
place where large pieces, such as fireplace screens and fireplace sets 
are made, generally to meet specific conditions. The expansion of 
the crafts work since its inception is described by John T. Kendrigan, 
the registrar of .the college, as follows: 

It has been interesting for us to see the development in this craft-shop 
venture and the gradual refinement which the work itself has taken on, 
and sometimes when we compare a copper or pewter serving set as made 
when first designed and now after years of development, it is quite a live 
example of. the evolution of handwork. . . . Much of our work is that of 
special brders, and some of our desk sets have entered homes of unique promi- 
nence in the United States . . . which of course is very encouraging to us, 
and is a real help from a financial standpoint, although our profits’ in these^ 
items spell just about the pay roll, because our organisation naturally if 
crude and an efficiency expert would undoubtedly save us many dollars, 
but at the same time subtracting money from the students whom we are 
anxious to help. * 

He adds further : 

We have a young man at the head of the craft shop now who came from 
Sweden as an immigrant, spent 2 years in precollege work, mainly learning ' 
speak English, but now has been granted his college degree and is develop- 

^g into » nnn whom we expect to place in full charge of that particular voca- 
pnal venture. S t 

year we sent this young man to Waupun for special work where he 
has learned weaving, brush making, special tooled leather work, fiber braid- 
ing, matting work, and other items along the same line. This summer we 
expect to send him to Stout Institute in order to take up further work in 
design, special welding processes, and hope to enlarge soihewhat on the 
plan we modestly started to take care of just a few; about 5 or 6 yean ago. 


. \. - « ; 
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In the crafts work the boys work both by the hour and by the 
piece, and earn from $75 to $250 or $300 a year, carrying at the same 
time a full college course. 

The chief advantage of the craft shop work, Mr. Ivendrigan believes, 
“is in the fact that we need no elaborate machinery ; only hardwood 
blocks, mallets, hammering, tools, brazing outfit, and acid equipment 
for special design work.” - 

WEAVING. * v 

Several of the mountain schools- of the South have restored the art 
of weaving, both as a means to furnish employment fq/needy students 
and to revive a decadent industry that may serv^ai, a desirable 
avocation. The provisions for carrying on- this industry in a number 
of the regular self-help colleges are described in another chapter.' 
In addition to those institutions, two others, both of junior college 
grade, reported work in weaving. • , 

Pikeville College, Pikeville, Ky. } has two looms, which give employ- 
ment to several girls; who make such articles as scarfs and pillow 
tops, which are offered for sale in the community or in other cities or 
in churchea 

Iberia Junior College, Iberia, Mo., .has a weaving department in 
which 12 students, from a student body of 100, are working. Two 
boys are among the group. Most of the student workers are able to 
earn all of their tuition and fees for the year. They make rugs, bags, 
purses, curtains, pillowB, coverlpts, table mats, luncheon sets, towels, 
yard materials in wool and cotton, and . blankets. The students 
are encouraged to use 'their skill in working out new ideas for types of 
articles to be made, and new designs and colors. The college special- 
izes in filling orders to suit the individual needs of its customers. 

Sale of the articles produced at Iberia J unifir College is conducted 
in a variety of ways. Sales to individuals, which is, the chief method 
employed, is found by the college to be the most desirable, although it 
has attempted to have the articles sold on consignment by stores. 
In the fall of 1936 the largest department store in St. Louis bought 
3 dozen scarfs. Before Christmas ..last year a friend of the college 
gave a tea at which the woven articles Were displayed and which 
resulted in a considerable number of sales. Buyers often come to the 
weaving cabin to see what is available and either purchase or leave 
orders for what they want. Usually these are former purchasers, but 
often they are strangers who have heard of the work being done or 
who are led to investigate through the weaving sign on the highway. 
Former customers also send orders by mail. 

Several methods of advertising the articles have likewise been tried. 
During the fall of 1936 the “Y” at Washington University, St. Louis, 
showed the products of the school at their international bazaar. 
Sometimes weaving exhibits are sent to friends of the college who dis- 
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play them, or the college Itself takes them to church gatherings of the 
9 up^ ° na dem0mm ‘ t,0n ' from whirh llle r °llcgc receives 

The institution reported that it is planning to increaskits facilities 
for the conduct of this enterprise. acuities 

Among thl largeiiinstituUons, and the only State-con trolled college 
or university reportn^the making of articles for outside sale was the- 
Inwennty of Wyoming , which makes use of one of the State’s chief 
mdustnes to furnish employment for women studenL 
Manufacture of. a byproduct of wool. The university operates a 
project which employs -worsen in the making of wool bat quilts and 
sleeping bags, which are sold to provide the wages of the workers. 

furniture and equipment making. 

It 18 not unusual for colleges and univ^hies to maintain shops for 
le ma ng and repair of certain ofx/fielVequipment and to afford 
students an opportunity to work in the shops, hpt the Oklahoma aJ 
cultural and Mechanical College within the past few yeaThas 
farther in this respect than most institutions (except the ilfSo 
college, elsewhere deseed). The college maintains a cabinet shop 
which makes furniture for the college dormitories and all office equi^ 
ment empJoymg from 50 to 60 students, who are able to earn through 

the veTr ThaT* “"T * ** and S 

e year The shop manufactures such pieces as beds dressers 

SeST’fiT A f ° r the donnitories ' chai « for the classrooms, offici 

8, mg feabinets, etc. Each department of the college plans its 
requests for its needs with the director of the shop, who^destens the 

d“e'ut 8tUdeatS mak6 U 10 fit the 

The Newark College of Engineering , Newark, N. J ., another institu 
tion supported by public funds (State and city), carried on a furoituro* 
m g enterprise over a period of 4 years, 1932 to 1*936. The making 

of educational equipment for use of the college was done £ 
through student labor, under the direction of the department If 
p aiming and design, manufacturing, and assembling and installation 

StL k T a . VaUable 40 i unior ^ ““or students who had com- 

to ^!l! n0U^ ^ 1 Belen ? , mathematic8 > and applied arts to enable them 
to cai^y °n the work required. The procedure under this project is 
described by the college as follows: • project is 

was possible to nlake the equipment from material and n&rt^v.n ki « * 
the open market, the department would proceed in nr^Klf ^ ble 
of <fe.ig», materials, 1 ™ Port 
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for his approval or rejection of the plan. If approved, the design was com- 
pleted and materia4s ordered. f 

Later the department of manufacture and production took over the 
projebt. Much of the work in this department was done in the shops of the 
4 college. Arrangements were also made with local mani\facturing coin;* 
panies for the use of their tools and equipment where students could work 
on our projects, but supervised by the companies’ production departments. 

The manufactured items were then turned over to the department of 
assembly and installatiqn. In this last- department the project, was com- 
, pleted and made ready for use by the academic department which had 
requisitioned the equipment. 

• * 

The college found the plan to work very well, and to afford many 
interesting experiences to the students. From 120 to 140 students a 
year participated in this .program, which enabled them to earn from 
$150 to $250 each during the school year. - The plan worked satis- 
factorily for the college also, as it had returned to it fot* tuition the 
money earned by the students, w*ith outlay only for payment of 
materials, and a small amount of overhead expense. 

* COLLEGE PRfNTING PRESSES 

The employment of students to operate college printing-presses is 
a form of student aid that has increased considWably in the past 5 
years and has proved of financial benefit to the students and the 
colleges alike. Both for the purpose of economizing in their printing 
and to offer money-earning opportunity to their students, some of the 
distinctly self-help colleges (see pp. 43 and 46) have for a long time 
o wiled printing presses which they have operated by student labor. 
Besides the Help ’they afford students in some of the smail colleges, 
the printing presses have not only saved money for the institutions, 
but have been the means through outside work of bringing in a small 
amount of income. 

In addition to the self-help colleges, whose opportunities for student 
employment are individually described ih section IV, nine instkutions 
reported the operation of college presses hgr student labor. 

The Oklahoma Agricultural and, Mechanical College maintains a 
printing press for the publication of the Jeollege daily and a student 
magazine, which *provides employment for about. 20 students. The 
college furnishes a director, but otherwise the press is managed and 
run entirely by students. The college also maintains a student 
multigraph department, which prints bulletins, forms, and similar* 
material needed by the various departments of the college. * 

Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio, and the College of Marshall, 
‘Marshall, Tex. t have likewise organized multigraph departments 
which are manned, entirely by students. At Wittenberg Cojlege the 
students are chosen for their ability along this line in their freshman 
year and are.permitted to, work 4 years of their college course, so th.at 
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by the time they reach their junior and senior years they will have 
become adept in this type of work. 

Greenville College, Greenville, III., reported that its printing press, 
which employs the full time of one experienced printer, with all of 
its other work done by students, kkes care of all the college printing 
and does an appreciable amount of outside work as well. 

Upper Iowa University, Fayette, Iowa, reported a big saving in college 
printing resulting from, the operation of its printing press by students. 

Pacific College, Newberg, Oreg., through the initiative of two students 
who owned a printing press, organized a project which consisted in 
7 .printing paper and envelopes on a rather large scale to be sold at a 
very economical figure. The statir/eiy was printed in uniform style 
and type,, all envelopes and paper of exactly the same size and style, * 
so that the names and addresses could'be set up in large numbers and 
the men could work rapidly, without changing press or form, simply 
slipping out the name and address for one order of stationery and 
slipping in the new without further interruption to their printing. 
According to the college, the project was proving to be a profitable . 
undertaking for the students who owned the press, was furnishing 
other needy students an opportunity to make extra money by the 
sale of the stationery, and the college itself was making a small amount 
of profit out of each order. 

Northland College has for many years conducted a print shop, which 
prints all of the college and student publications and takes in con- 
siderable Job work in addition. The shop is managed by a student, 
and every item of work is done by student labor. It maintains a 
revolving group of about 10 students on its staff, who begin in their 
freshman year and gradually work up to managership in their junior 
or senior year. The college shares with commercial printers the work 
of printing for the town of Ashland, which it receives without solicita- 
tion, partly because of the inability of one printing organization to 
take care of all the work, and partly because of the interest that 1 
patrons feel in assisting a project designed to assist needy students, ; 
Its chief outside work, however, cornea from constituents throughout 
'the country, and consists of such items as the printing of personal 
stationery, billheads, conference notices, etc. 

OTHER PROJECTS 

Projects for employing students were reported by other institutions 
as follows: . * 

The University oj Wyoming employs student labor in Working a 
quarry, which it. operates to provide stone for constructing university 
buildings. Practically all of the stonecutting is done by the students, ~ 
who work under the supervision of a journeyman stonecutter. During I 
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/ the time when buildings are under construction, approximately 25 
students, working on a piece basis, are employed. 

'■ Faculty members of the Illinois College, Jacksonville, III., own and 
operate a coal company using student labor. The company handles 
all contracts for coal supplies to the college and does a large business 
among the citizens of the city as well.' 

The University of Tennessee Junior College, Martin, Tenn., which 
depends upon student labor for the operation of its 250-acre farm, its 
physical plant, and for dormitory work, encouraged the organization 
and development of a milk route. The college furnishes the milk 
from its dairy herd to the students, who make the deliveries. 

! St. Augustine’s College (for Negroes), Raleigh, N. C., permits the 
students to perform all th$ work in the college steam laundry except 
, the operation of the washing-machine. The laundry takes care of all 
the work for the students and faculty, for the college dining room and 
kitchen, and the flat pieces from two other units affiliated with the 
school, the Bishop Tuttle School for Social Workers, and St. £gnes 
Hospital. By allowing the students to do most of the campus work 
except cooking, in which they assist, the Qollege affords work oppor^ 
tunity to about 90 percent of its student body. All boarding students 
at the college can usually reduce their expenses at least $5 a month, 

' at the same time carrying a full academic program, as the work is so 
arranged that it can be done in free periods. The more needy students 
are giyen still greater opportunity to work, some of them ea rning the 
total amount'of their board, $20 a month. 

Mail delivery service performed by students, a plan inaugurated at 
some institutions during the depression, has proved advantageous to 
the institutions as well as tp the students. The University of Notre 
Dame, Notre Dame , Ind., has 1 1 students carrying mail in the residence 
halls. Harvard, University reported that the two deliveries of mail a 
day made by the students “is saving the university hundreds of 
f dollars in postage a year." Williams College, Williamstovm, Mass./ 
which began student delivery of mail in 1936, has found that “this 
has materially reduced the postage bill, speeded up the delivery of 
mail, and has been heartily approved by every department on the 
campus.’' 

Another new student service at some institutions is the driving of 
school buses. Two publicly controlled junior colleges in California, . 
the Compton and the Bravdey Junior Colleges, have arrangements with 
their districts permitting needy students to operate buses. As the 
junior colleges draw their students largely horn their own districts, 
this type of transportation is used to a considerable extent. The 
Compton Junior College has 12 buses and gives about 24 students 
each semester the job of driving them. The Colorado State College of 
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• Education, Greeley , Colo., has arranged with the city transportation 
company to permit students to operate buses, and about 12 men ard 
employed. ♦ - 

Another community service is performed by a small group of boys 
of the Eastern Oklahoma College, Wilhurton, Okla., who act as voluntary 
firemen -for fhe city fire department, and in exchange are provided with 
sleeping quarters and are given a stove, table, and other facilities to* 
enable then\.to prepare their meals. 

The State Teachers College, Valley City, N. Dak., cooperated in the 
development of a radio station in the city, in which the. students 
furnish to a great extent the musical and other talent. The college 
itself always engages the student orchestra for social functions instead 
of employing outside orchestras, thereby encouraging student. talent 
as well as affording them a money-earning opportunity. Southwest 
Texas State Teachers College, San Atarcos, follows the same plan with 
reference to its student orchestra. Southern Illinois State Normal 
l nirersity, Carbondale, IU., allows free tuition amounting to $10 a 
term, to students who 'participate in the orchestra, chorus, and band. 

A somewhat similar plan for. the recognition of talent is in effect at the 
Florida Agricultural and Mechanical College (for Negroes), Tallahassee, 
Fla. Here the music division of the college offere remuneration 
ranging from $5* to $7.50 a month, to approximately 35 students 
who participate in the several musical organizations of the college. 
These organizations make frequent appearances in nearby towns. 

Houghton College, Houghton, N. Y. t reported the employment of a 
group'of its students, especially in quartet work, in connection with 
the advertising work of the college, to visit churches and communities 
which have groups of young people interested in attending college. 

The. University of Chicago inaugurated about 4 years ago a student 
lecture service, placing supervision and general management under 
the board of vocational guidance and placement. The purpose was 
to bring distinguished speakers and entertainers to the campus and 
through this means to aid deserving students by making available to 
them the profits obtained from this enterprise in excess of the Expenses 
incurred. A student manager appointed by the board receives 50 
percent of the profits; two assistant managers receive 20 percent each; 
the board of vocational guidance and placement takes 5 percent, to 
establish a sinking fund to further the lecture service; and the remain- 
ing 5 percent is awarded to the assistant manager who in the opinion 
of the board has rendered the most valuable service, or. is divided 
between the two assistant managers. The managers and assistant 
managers appoint from candidates approved by the board the number 
of other assistants needed, and they receive for their services either a 
percentage on the number of tickets sold or they are paid upon an 
hourly basis. * 
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At Northwestern L'hirersiiy, a university entertainment service 
headed by two students renders service for social affairs given by 
campus organizations. These students make all arrangements, and 
’ the compensation is on a commission basis. , , 

Custodial service performed by students was reported by several 
institutions as a recent innovation. Wittenberg College, Springfield, 
"Ohio, reorganized its custodial staff several years ago, so that the. 

• major portion of the work is done by students under the direction of 
experienced men. The idea in the reorganization was to main tain a 
nucleus of several experienced student custodians, the institution 
rotating the students in such a wuy that a few new custodians would be 

• trained each year. The college reported that the plan has proved 
quite successful and that at present five of its buildings are in charge 
of student custodians, and a large percentage of work in the other 
six buildings is done with student help 

York College, York, Nebr., has as head custodian a student who 
supervises the work, which is done by student assistants, and attends - 
clnss half time. The college dining hall i£ also managed by an older 
student and his wife, who do the cooking, all other work being done 
by students. * 

’'SPECIAL PROJECTS 

Several institutions undertook various special projects during the 
depression in order to give work to their students. . Sometimes these 
were carried x(n during the regular college year and sometimes during 
the summer vacation; For example, at one time because of weather' 
conditions which necessitated haste in gathering a prune harvest, 
Pacific College, Ngwberg, Oreg ., was offered all the prunes that the 
students pnd faculty could pick in a day, half of the proc^ds to go to 
the college treasury and half to the student body treasury. It turned 
out that but half a day was needed to pick the prunes, but the total 
proceeds amounted to between $1,500 and $2,000. 

At another time the college had stumpage given it on land near the 

college where the timber had been killed by a forest fire. Cutting this 

timber for the college afforded employment opportunity for a number 

of students. . * 

«• 

Al St. Norbert College, West de Pere, Hu., two special projects were 
undertaken,. One was in excavating spacer under the college library 
and converting it into a room with concrete floor and tile walls, for use 
as an overflow storeroom for back serials and duplicates. The work 
yvas done by students under the direction of a hired contractor. The 
other project was the landscaping and development of the campus 
under faculty* supervision, a piece of work still in progress. The work 
will include the construction by hand labor of a Greek theater, (be 
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building of a retaining wall, and excavating the steep bank of ^he Fox 
River, filling, grading, an^ sodding. * - 

. Albion College, Albion, Mich., employed 37 students at different 
periods throughout the supuner of 1936 to work on a steam tunnel 
which the college found it necessary to build. 

Bethany Biblical Seminary, Chicago, 1U., gave students the work 
of cataloging a special library, and of indexing a periodical<4br 60 yeais > 
which had never before been indexed. • 

Houghton College, Houghton, N. Y., employed as many students as 
possible during vacation periods to assist in the constnlktion of new 
buildings or ifk the repair of old ones. 

-^cooperative arrangement made with the United States Soil Con- 
servation Service early in 1937, enabled the North Dako(S*School of 
Forestry to offer an up usual opportunity to needy qualified high- 
" school graduates and recent graduates of the school to earn money 
with which ■'to attend college. • A large Federal soil conservation 
project, undertaken in the county in which the school is located, 
required the services of 75 men from about April 16 to July 1, and 
- possibly to September 1. The college agreed to provide these men, 
whose work was to consist in tilling the soil and planting and irrigating 
trees set out by the Conservation Service. 

> • Selectiop of young men for the work was made on condition that they 
deposit one-half of their gross earnings with the North Dakota School of 
Forestry, to be used to defray the expense of attendance at that 
institution the next academic year. The basic pay was placed at 40 
cents ap jiour, for a 44-hour week, and the amount deposited was to be 
paid out in equid monthly installments to the students during the 
school year. . 

. A similar opportunity was afforded 20 other young men to work at 
the State Forest Nursery at Bottineau from June 1 to September 1, 
the pay in this case to be 30 cents an hour for a 48-hour week. 

Arrangements were made by the school to furnish board and room in 
Bottineau to the young men at the lowest possible rate. 

With reference to the selection of candidates for these jobs, the . 
school issued the following statement: 

Any young man eligible for oollege work who la having difficulty arranging 
his finances such that he may attend oollege is urged to make application for 
work. Any school A dmin istrator who knows of worthy young ro«n la urged 
to explain the plan td them and arrange to have their applications forwarded 
to the employment committee of the School of Forestry. It is well to 
emphasise the fact that names of eligible* will be listed, and that from this 
certified .list the 8o|l Conservation Service will hire its men. Obviously,/ 

* young men whowill, not agree to use the 60 percent of their funds for college, 

next year will not be oertlfied. ' 


Several institutions, especially those located in cities, reported the 
. m a kin g of intensive drives on the business communities to stimulate 
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the employment of students, particularly in positions in which they 
usually had not previously been employed . The University of Chicago, 
.Washburn College, Topeka, Kane., and Wittenberg College, Wittenberg, 
Ohio, each have employed a contact man to make special solicitation 
for these jobs. The University of Chicago has also published a street 
guide of the city of Chicago, on the cover of which are described the 
i facilities open through the university’s board of vocational guidance 
and placement for fur n is h i n g help to business organizations and to 
the community. Copies of this were distributed to business houses, 
the member companies of the Industrial Relations Association of 
Chicago, and to householders in the vicinity of the university. 

8TUDENT EMPLOYMENT AT YALE UNIVERSITY 


Two of the large privately endowed wealthy universities, Yale and 
Harvard, have within the past few years devised 'programs for the 
self-supporting students in their new dormitory systems which pro- 
vide opportunities of an unusual nature, both with regard to the 
character of the work performed and the value of the educational and 
business experience acquired. The program at Yale is endowed and 
is to be a permanent part of the university's college plan. It is be- 
lieved that the following description will prove of interest. 


Yale University has always, so far as possible, provided work opportuni- 
ties for financially needy, well qualified students. With the advent of its 
college plan in 1933, a special program of student employment was put into 
operation for residents of the colleges. * 

The college plan was made possible through gifts of an alumnus, Edward 
8. Harkneas, whoae Idea in making provision for the oollegee was to afford 
undergraduate students in the university the educational and advan- 
tages to be gained by studying and living together In small groups. In order 
that self-supporting students might not be deprived of these advantages and 
might perform their money-earning tasks with a minimum of interference 
with their academic work, certain of the funds were set aside to provide Use- 
ful employment for these students. There was therefore initiated at the 
opening of the residential oolleges the so-called bursary employment pro- 
gram, which provides part-time employment for upper-class students in the 
oolleges. 

Preceding the estabU^mcnt of the bursary employment program, a stu- 
dent-faculty oommittee made a comprehensive survey of student employment 
and expenses* at the uoistpife. Upon' inauguration of the oollego plan the 
oounoil of masters (oompoeedW the heads of the residential oollegee), the 
university bureau of appointments, and representatives of the student body 
cooperated in formulating the program. Careful analyses were made of the 
requirements of the various Jobs with respect to the qualifications, responsi- 
bilities, and experience or skill for the performance of each, and positions 
were classifie d af to rates of pay and promotion in such way as to allow appro- 
priate recognition for demonstrated ability. jk 

A Joint oommittee of the oounoil of masters and the university bureau of 
appointments supervises the distribution of the self-supporting students sod 
a ll oca t es tire employment funds among the residential oolleges aooording to 
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their relative needs. It has control also over individual assignments, rate* 
of pay, and of the general operating rules. 

Each of the nine undergraduate colleges no* functioning ip a oomplet< 
uhlt In Itself, having its own deeping rooms, dining hall, reading and reeres 
lion rooms, and its own master or head who presides over the faculty mem 
hers, or Fellows of the oAlege. About one-third of all the bunary student <. 
perform duties in and for their own college or its faculty. The must im 
portant position is that of senior aide, who has general supervision over all 
bursary appointees in his college, being responsible for the satisfaetory ev 
cution of their work and for rating individual performanoe. Under him ar> 
usually several other aides a librarian, with a staff of student monitors; at 
athletic secretary; a student office manager, ait It typists or messengers report- 
ing to him;' and sometime* a curator or college historian. Other buraarv 
men act aa special aide* to the faculty of their own or other colleges. 

Four hundred fifty-four bursary placement* were tnadetin I93J-3A Of 
these 299, or three-fourths, demanded particular skill, usually in relation * 
to home academio field, and henci required careful selection. Forty-four 
were appointments .to executive positions in the colleges; others, to clerical 
positions requiring services of a more routine nature, but nevertheless believed 
to be of definite educational value to the student. In other divisions of th< 
university — scientific departments, museums, the Institute of Human Rela- 
tions, the personnel office, and various department* of etudv, the appointees. 

** librarians, catalogers, chemists, laboratory and research assistants; 
aa draftsmen, assistant curators, and technicians; as lalroratory engineer-, 
draftsmen, and eocial field investigators. In the library they worked on 
manuscripts, rare books, local history, and collections of various kinds. About 
50 appointee* aid the Fellows of the various colleges in oopnection with 
research being carried on. 

The maximum time devoted to bursary employment is not expected to 
exoeed 20 hours a week, in most cases not more than Id hours. The bane 
rate of pay Is 50 cent* an hour, but the amount of remuneration depends upon 
the time, experience, ability, and initiative required tor the performance of 
the work, and students may earn from $200 to as high— in a few instances- 
as $715 (full tuition and board for a year) in the more responsible and special- 
ised positions Careful check is made periodically of each appointee's work 
aa to quantity and quality, and deductions made for time lost unless it is 
made up. 

Bursary appointments are made on a contractual basis. Applicants 
present a statement regarding their financial needs and sign an agreement 
relative to tho duties to be performed, the hours of work, and the regulations 
for supervising and recording their performance. The employing oolleges or 
departments report periodically on the work to the bursar’s offioe, where pay- 
ments, based on time actually employed, are made in the form of credits. 

An estimate of the value of the work performed undpr these bursary ap- 
pointments is given by Director Albert B. Crawford, of the department of 
personnel study and bureau of appointments. In his report for the year 
1935-86, to the following words: - 

“Probably no aspect of tire residential college system has more deep ly or 
more favorably altered the pattern of our undergraduate life than haa this 
program of ‘working scholarships,' with all of its ramifications throughout 
the student and faculty bodies alike. It has enabled hundreds of our ablest 
scholars to participate in the work of the university and share In Its manifold 
responsibilities; it haa brought teachers and student# into a dose and natural 
relationship as collaborators, and te a significant degree has bridged the gap 
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. between undergraduate* of widely variant economic Matua. This office has * 
even received from students of comfortable means applications for •assign - 
men< to bursary work without stipend, liecaiwe of the opportunities for per- 
• aonal development attached to many of the positions embraced by this 
program. Certain forma, at least, of self-support now appear to be regarded 

as a privilege rather titan as « handicap." - - V*<i , 

Speaking of individual student accomplishments under the bftreary em- 
ployment program. Director Crawlord. in The Educational Reoord for 
April 1036, nay n: 0 ’ * S ~ ; | 

"Several have proved extremely skillful in laboratory work or in the oon- V 
atruction of experimental apparatus. Othera have become so valuable to 
various curators that their graduation this tear is deemed a major calamity! 
t Some have become sufficiently adept at speeialired wofk that they now 
plan graduate study In the game or a related field and are being strongly 
recommended by their supervisors for fellowships to make that possible." 

The magnitude of student earnings at Yale may be gained bv the figures 
for term-timo employment given in the report of the student employment 
division of the university tor the year 1&3S-38. In that year, bursary erro- 
inga amounted to $124,724; earnings from Other work obtained through 
university departments, $19,200; earnings through the 'National Youth Ad- 
ministration funds (used for graduate studimts only), $33,429; through other 
media, $121,234; making a grand total of%»9H.67V In addition, $04,610 * 

earned through work obtained independently. 


, 11 MONEY-EARNING OPPORTUNITIES DEVISED by 

STUDENTS 

a 

Not all of tbe work done by students on college campuses to aid them 
financially is provided by the institutions. The students themselves 
have been resourceful in initiating ways in which to earn money or to 
reduce their expenses. - But the colleges have given generous jiid and 
encouragement to the projects which Jhetr studentSjhave devised, by . 
furnishing quarters or certain necessary* equipment, or through 
advice or general supervision. Some of these projects are under- 
taken individually, while others are enterprises in which a number of 
students are engaged. Only those projects reported that involve a 
group of students are described here. ’ 

STUDENT AGENCIES ' /... - ' 

One of the commonest methods devised by students to earn money 
is the setting up of agencies which supply services or sell commodities 
to other students. In some of the larger institutions the number of 
these agencies seems to be limited only by the lack of further ways 
in which to serve. A regulation often made by colleges, and universi- 
ties that no outside soliciting oV selling is permitted on the campus 
gives scope to a wide range of student activity in this respect. At the 
large privately endowed institutions student agencies are specially 
numerous. One large institution, speaking for itself alone, says 

• 02488*— -38 1 • *' 1 * 
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ere are endless student agencies for everything conceivable.’’ 
These enterprises, the institutions feel, not only afford financial benefit 
t f - to the students who participate, but/they serve as laboratories through 
which the students in charge gain profitable experience in business 
organization and management. Sometimes the institution organizes 
and manages the agencies, and several of the large privately endowed 
■ colleges and universities have also made the agencies a definite part 
’■ of their student-employment program. But more frequently the 
agency is a student venture, wifti the institution merely lending its 
encouragement to the enterprise. Sometimes the agencies are run 
by one or two students; in other cases they - represent the effort of a 
large group. Students in women’s colleges as well as in colleges .for 
men and coeducational institutions have established these agencies. 
Wellesley College lists *13 for various services and mentions besides 
“other miscellaneous agencies.” 

' . Among the institutions reporting student agencies, Princeton Uni- 
versity appears, to have the greatest number and to have given more 
consideration to their operation. Because the wide variety of these 
agencies, which include most of those functioning at other institutions, 
and because the formal set-up by the university for their operation is 
unusual, the following brief account is given of them. 

There are approxinja tely 30 student agencies at Princeton, operated 

^and controlled by the^bureau of student employment. The bureau 

owns all of the equipment used by the agencies and it furnishes them 
with working f&pit&l in the form of loans. Some of the agencies 
* Employ freshmen exclusively, while in others the opportunities for 
work are open only to sophomores and upperclassmen. The work is 
paid for on a commission or hourly basis. Each agency has a student 
manager, who is either a sophomore or an upperclassman whose 
selection, except in a fetcaseL is the result of competitions, usually 
held the preceding ywT^^^gencies tVhere competitions are not 
held, the director of student employment appoints a manager from a 
list of students who have done good work in other agencies or in the 
dining halls". Competition for freshmen usually leads to the appoint- 
ment of a sophomore manager, who may become j unio r or senior 
manager in his upperclass years. 

Some of the Pri^iCetdn agencies and their ‘services are: 

Student lunch-ice cream agfency, whose salesmen make the rounds 
of the dormitories each night with baskets of food., A number of 
freshmen earn an average of $6 a' week. 

.Express union agency, for moving trunks, furniture, etc. Compen- 
sation for freshman employees is on an hourly basis. * 

Student shoe shop. Freshman students perform only call and 
delivery service. .. The sl^op work is done by nonstudent workers. 
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Student tailor shop. Freshmen sell pressing and cleaning tickets 
and do clerical work in the shop. The tailoring work is done by non- 
students. 

Furniture exchange, which buys the furniture of outgoing seniors 
in spring and sells it in fall to freshmen and others. The student 
employees sell and move furniture and do* all the necessary clerical 
work. 

Student news agency, which takes subscriptions for newspapers 
and periodicals. The students also sell and deliver papers and perform 
clerical services on ah hourly or commission basis. 

Princeton travel hhi-eau,' which handles all travel tickets sold on 
the campus. The work consists of office .detail lind soliciting travel 
patronage. > 

Refreshment agency, which holds a concessionlor the sale of refresh- 
ments at football and baseball games. 

Some of the other agencies offering work to freshmen, whose man- 
agers are upperclassmen not selected through competitions but ap- 
pointed by the director of the bureau of student employment, and the 
type of whose services may be assumed -from their titles, are the 
following: Art agency, banner agency, cider agency, distribution 
agency, flower agency, parking squad, student photo service, the 
Princeton Athletic News, radio agency, student sales agency, sta- 
tionery agency, and typing agency. 

Other agencies, open only to sophomores and upperclassmen, are: 
The University Blotter, Undergraduate Calendar, cap* and. gown 
agency, commohs candy agency, cushion agency, dance agency, 
directory, Freshman Herald, student milk agency, racket restringing 
agency, rubber apron agency, student sandwich shop, student tutoring 


At other colleges and universities additional agencies are q Barber 
shop, bicycle exchange, dry cleaning establishment, entertainment 
8ervice, hairdre8amg shop, laundry agency, orchestra, service bulletins 
(advertismg agencies), student ba nkin g organization, student central 
agencies — tq represent all commercial agencies in the. city soliciting 
on the campus — student publications, student lecture service* * 

Among the student enterprises that have proved pSrticularly popu- 
^ book stores and* book exchanges. Some of these have Men in 
operation for some time. Harvard, University- has had a cooperative 
book store for many years. But the depression greatly increased the 
number of these’ enterprises as %11 as the part played by students in 
their initiation. About 30 institutions reporfed book stores run by 
students. In some of these, confectionery, light lunch, or soft drink 
counters are maintained. 


association, wood agency. 
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In this connection, a student loan library, which gives the needy 
undergraduate the opportunity to obtain the books for his course 
without expense to himself, has been built up at Princeton University 
during the past few years by. the student faculty association. The 
student is permitted to borrow his books from the library, but musu 
return them at the end of the year. No charge .whatever is made 
for this service. The library is in a continuous state of expansion, 
through the accretions made by a yfear-end canvass of the dormitories, 
and each year it offers greater service to the financially needy^students. 

CITHER PROJECTS DEVISED BY STUDENTS 

e 

A group of students at the Pennsylvania College for Women, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., have undertaken an unusual project. By permission of the 
college the science club manufactures and sells toilet creams— cold 
cream, cleansing cream, and vanishing cream— made from formulae 
prepared by the Mellon Institute, but not trade-marked by it. The 
girls do not attempt to market the creams on a large scale, but sell 
them to other students of the college and their friends, using the pro- 
ceeds of the sales as contribution toward a fifhd for two scholarships, 
one in physical and one in biological science. 

The girls at Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala., originated two inter- 
esting enterprises, a style show and a beauty parlor. The style show 
is given on the campus in cooperation with department stores in 
Birmingham. Several shows are usually held each year, sometimes 
as many as five, or again only one. The student who originated the 
idea arranged with a department store to send to the campus 1 5 or 20 
samples of dresses, with appropriate accessories, from which students 
could make selections of costumes to be worn at one of the annual 
. social functions of the college. The dresses were modeled by the stu- 
dents and selections made from these samples. Flom that occasion 
the style show has developed as a permanent feature. The girl w r ho 
has charge of the enterprise is given a definite commission on all dresses 
purchased by the students. Each girl who models an outfit is usually 
given the one she models. The college states that the girl who ' 
originated the style show was taken, upon graduation, into the 
department store and carried on there a department of her own called 
the College Shop. 

Barber shops run by students appear to be not uncommon, but a 
beauty parlor is a bit of an innovation. The beauty parlor at Alabama 
College was set up by the student government association, but the 
enterprise originated from the fact that a check-up showed that hair- - 
waving was being carriedVm at the college by 23 girls, who operated 
in their rooms, where the students congregated, to the disturbance 
of others who were trying to ’study. The student government associa- 
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tion secured a room from the college and set/up the beauty parlor, at 
the same time forbidding further hair-wavW in rooms for profit. 
It offered to purchase the equipment and supplies owned by the 23 
girls, and it selected from the group those most needy and cap/ible for 
assignment to jobs in the beauty parlor. - At first as many as 10 oper- 
ator^ were employed, but because of changing styles in hairdressing, 
which makes it easie^for girls to do their own hair,' the enterprise at 
present is not so thriving and but. 2 students are employed to do the 
work. They receive an average income of $15 a month, which con- 
stitutes 70 percent of the profits, the remaining 30 percent being used 
for maintenance. T^he student government association operates the 
beauty parlor, and everything needed for running it, including supplies 
and janitor service, is furnished, so that all of the 70 percent is clear 
profit for the^girls. Other students, of, course, are benefited by the 
enterprise, as the charge made is only about half as much as that made 
in commercial establishments. 

Afc theEastem New Metico Junior College , Portale*, students in the 
art division carry on projects in linoleum block printing, printing 
Christmas cards, and painting and buil4ing road signs. The institu- 
tion believes that these projects can be worked up into quite an 
industry. 

At this college also 20 students, or 4 percent of the enrollment, earn 
their way through agricultural projects, which total them $1,750 a 
year. Some of these are farm labor projects, where the students are 
paid on an hourly basis from funds gained through the cultivation of 
farm crops. Other projects are individual undertakings, and consist 
in raising baby chicks to supply the broiler and fryer market, and to 
produce eggs for the local egg market ; hog-fattening projects, whereby 
the students purchase the hogs, fatten them -with cheap home-grown 
feed, much of it raised by the students themselves, and again sold on 
the local market; dairy products whereby students bring the cows to’ 
school and use the cow as a money-making machine to aid the student 
in going to college. 


Students at several polleges have undertaken to set up and operate 
employment bureaus, which investigate and solicit outside job oppor- 
tunities. At Wittenberg College, Springfield , , Ohio, a student employ- 
ment bureau is manned by one of the upperclassmen, who spends his 
summer interviewing business establishments so that he may have a 
list of available positions ready by the opening of school and the incom- * 
. ing students may be placed in those jobs for which they are best fitted 
Students at the College of Puget Sound, Tacoma, Wash . , organized a 
student employment bureau about 2 years ago, which has provided 
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part-time employment for a large number of students and has placed 
several students in permanent positions after graduation. 

The stud.ent employment agency at JUinois College is manned by 
student officials, who make assignments of needy students to jobs in the 
city of Jacksonville, where the college is located. 


III. PROJECTS TO REDUCE THE COST OF STUDENT 

LIVING 

.COOPERATIVE HOUSING PROJECTS DEVI8ED BY INSTITUTIONS 

The provision of living accommodations to accord with the financial 
means of students of all economic levels who desire to go to college 
is always a problem to the institutions of higher education. In the 
early days of the depression this problem was greatly intensified, 
especially at the State-controlled ^Mrijjfegea and universities. The 
students had begun to attack the problem themselves by seeking 
out places where they could live in gipupe and take turns doing then- 
housework and cooking. In order to care for these groups in a more 
adequate way and to help others who could not afford to live in 
the regular college dormitories or in the private boarding places off 
the cafapus, the State-controlled institutions in particular began to 
provide quarters where large numbers of these financially needy 
students could live inexpensively by doing their work cooperatively 
under the general direction of the institution. In some cases the 
institutions renovated old structures of various types and converted 
them into housekeeping apartments; in others they erected new, 
well-equipped but cheap buildings; so that there is great variation 
in the types and costs of the cooperatives set up by the different 
institutions. There is likewise variation in the regulations for the 
conduct of the houses, in the amount of supervision given by the 
institution, and in the amount of labor performed by the students. 

An account of the setting up and operation of some of the larger 
and more unique of these cooperatives is given below. 1 

State-Controlled- Inst i t u t i ons 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY. 

Ohio State University, like many other State higher institutions, 
was faced during the depression with the alternative of losing through 
financial difficulties many students who had already proved their worth 
at the university and of turning away others whose scholastic standing 
. in the high school showed them to be excellent prospective college 
material or of providing means of helping these students meet their 
expenses at the university. The large enrollment, Wip ing at a 
- rapid rate, had made living quarters in the university district scarce 
as well as high. The university had no dormitories for men or other 
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quarters that could be converted into housekeeping apartments where 
1 expenses could be kept within the reach of needy students, 
i At this crisis the dean of men suggested the possibility of u tilizing 
for dormitory purposes the space in one of thp towers of the university * 
stadium that was unused except to provide a place for the band on the 
few occasions during the year when games were in progress there. 
The suggestion was acted upon, and in the fall of 1933, four floors of 
the tower were converted into sleeping and dining quarters accom- 
modating 78 men. * ' 

The name Tower Club was given to this dormitory. A student 
president, a steward, and a treasurer for the club wei*e selected by the 
dormitory committee, which consists of the university examiner, 
in charge of admissions to the club; the university comptroller* in 
charge of its finances; the men’s union manager, in charge of menu 
planning, food purchasing, and supervision of cooks; and the dean of 
men as chairman of the committee, in charge of administration. To 
the residents of the club fell the duties of all the housework except 
' cooking. 

The charge for room in the dormitory was plaebd at $1 a quarter, 
or $3- for the academic year ; for board at $2.75 yweek. 

Living in the dormitoiy becan^so popular that in order to meet 
the demand for more places an extension was built the following ^aar. 
This occupies the space in the section of the stadium adjoining the 
tower and is of concrete construction built in under the stadium’ 
bank seats. It houses 106 men. Id addition, space- accommodating 
100 men was later set apart on the lower floor of the men’s gymnasium 
for another dprmj^cfry. This was named Buckeye Club. The" two 
clubs accommodate 284 men. - 

So successful, have been these dormitories that another unit at tfie * 
stadium was completed in time for the opening of the fall quarter • 
in 1937; and construction of more units is contemplated until the 
dormitories reach a capacity of 600, by whicl^, time the university 
authorities believe that the demandSvill have about stabilized itself. 
The construction was done with W. P. A. labor and with funds 
contributed jointly by W. P. A. and by the university. It is estimated 
that it cdSfc from two-thirds to thiW-fourths less than woum the 
construction of a building containing equivalent space. 

The Tower Club consists of four floors. The three upper floors . 

. provide sleeping quarters; the lower floor houses the dinin g room and 
kitchen; on each floor are showers and lockers. A room equipped 
for gtupes is provided. For study facilities the boys ilse the dining ' 
tables after they have been cleared for the day. Heat, electricity, 
and water are supplied, but are metered and charged to the clubs . 
according to the amounts used, 35 cents from the weekly payments of 

each of the residents being deducted to pay for these commodities, 
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Each resident of the dubs is provided by the university with a 
bed, mattress, pillow, and a steel locker for books and other personal 
belongings. He must supply himself with bedding. The men live in 
rooms or rows accommodating from 14 to 42, in each of which there 
is an «PPer class preceptor or floor captain, who is responsible for the 
cleanliness, order, and discipline of his group. The officers of the club 
and the floor captains constitute an executive committee which holds 
regular meetings. ( The duos are practically self-governing. The 
members do all the work except the cooking. The Tower Club 
employs two^ cooks. The Buckeye Club members take their meals 
in a special dining room at the men’s union equipped for the purpose. 
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Personal laundry is usually mailed home in laundry boxes. Members 
of both dubs are rated on the kind of work they do in the dormitories, 
and the quarters are inspected every week to see that they are kept 
in an orderly and sanitary condition. Permission to remain in the 
clubs depends upon the scholastic and conduct records established, 
including the performance of dormitory work. 

Because of higherfood prices since the opening of the clubs in 1933, 
it has been necessary to raise the price of board in the dormitories 

to $ 3 .25 a week. . ' 

^ ' 

A cooperative house for women accommodating 33 was opened at 
the university in thrall of 1935. Unlike the men’s donni tones, the 
idea, originated not with the administration but with the alumnae 
council of the university, jm auxiliary of the Ohio State University 
association, the official organization of graduates and form^^iidjhts 
of the university. This organization for some jears. IrtnJi 
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a loan fund for the benefit of financially needy women students at 
the university, but in view of the large number of students needing 
help the council, in December 1934, decided to divert for a period of 
3 years the funds used for this purpose to the establishment and main- 
tenance of a cooperative house, thereby benefiting a larger group of 
women than they ht^! reached through loans and at the same time 
making it possible fo^Worthy young women to attend the university 
who otherwise could not; do. so. % 

Gifta to the loan fund approximated $1,100 a year. With this 
fund and with the aid of the university, which had agreed to retnodel 
and suitably furnish any house that might be selected, the council 
opened the Alumnae Cooperative House in the fall, of 1935. The 
council made itself responsible for the ren Jof the house, $70 per month, 
for the salary of a preceptress, and for light and heat bills. Room rent 
in the house was placed at $5 a quarter, and board at $3.25 a week. 

The bouse is a modem 2-story brick dwelling. As remodeled it 
contains 11 bed rooms, affording accommodations for two or three 
girls each^ The rest of the house is devoted to the purposes of a com- 
mon household, providing a living room, a dining room, and- kitchen, 
with bathing facilities on each floor. The residents are permitted, 
insofar as possible, to choose their own roommates. A conge ni al and 
home-like atmosphere prevails. There are no study halls, but, as in 
the boys’ dormitories, the girls use the dining tables after they have 
been cleared for the day. 

A committee composed of council and university officers have gen- 
eral supervision of the house, but direct management is largely in the 
• hands of the residents themselves, who have set up a self-government 
to conform to university regulations, electing their own officers. A 
preceptress, paid by the alumnae council, directs the' management 
of the house and looks after the general welfare of the girls. A cook 
and a boy to, attend the furnace are also employed. The residents do 
all of the remaining work, according to a schedule- arranged by them- 
selves so as not to conflict with their academic classes. Each girl 
df votes from a half hour to 40 minutes a day to housework, depending 
upon the speed of the individual. Most of the residents do some 
part-time work in addition to their work in the dormitories, in order to 
provide means to defray their college fees. 

The selection and preparation of food for both the men’s and the 
Women ’s cooperatives are under the supervision of the director of the 
Ohio union. He makes up daily menus for each group, with regard, 
in general, for the selection of the kinds of foods preferred by the two 
groups. Substantial meals of good quality are seryed. Supper is a 
omitted on Sunday. The menus have the approval of the university 
student health service. The uhivereity offers the privilege to both 
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men and women of bringing staple food from home for use in the dormi- 
tories and to receive credit therefor at the market price. 

Admission to residence in the dormitories, which is open to Ohio 
students only, is for both men and women on the basis of scholarship, 
character, and . financial need. Students must obtain admission io 
the university before admission to the clubs is considered. The selec- 
- tion of freshmen is confined to those whose high-school work has been 
commendable and who give promise of good college performance. 

' Applicants must report on their financial condition and expectations; 
their high-school or (if they have spent one or more quarters at the 
university) their university record; must give names and addresses of 
any employers; must submit statements from their parents and high- 
school principal or superintendent, or from the dean of the college, 
that it is essential for them to be admitted to a dormitory if they are 
to attend the university ; and sign an agreement to comply fully with 
the rules and regulations. set up by the university for the operation of 
the dormitories. 




Permission to continue in the clubs and the house depends upon the 
scholarship and conduct records established. It is considered an honor 
to live in the cooperatives. The Tower Club men wear a button to 
attest their pride in being members of the club. There are three or 
four times as many candidates each year for admission to both the 
men’s and the women’s dormitories as there are places for them. The ’ 
resujpnts are a picked group. The scholastic rating for retention is a 
point-hour ratio of at loast 2.2 out of a possible 4. The residents have 
. consistently exceeded this minimum requirement. The average for 
both the men and the women is around three, which constitutes a B 
reeord. Among the giris at present enrolled is one who holds the 
highest high-school scholarship record ert-er attained Ly any student in 
Ohio. Out of the 13 freshmen entering the house up the fall of 1936, 

6 ranked first in their high-school classes. Three yf the upper-class 
girls, including the president of the Alumnae Cooperative House, are 
candidates for degrees with distinction. The men hot only maintain 
high scholastic records, but have also established a record for carrying 
of honors in intramural events. Most of the men and women hold 
part-time jobs in addition to. the academic and household duties. 

• The administration and the students themselves feel that there are 
certain definite values inherent in the cooperative mode of living in- 
effect at Ohio State University. There is a distinct advantage, they 
feel, to both the younger and the upper-class students in the association 
of these groups which life in the dormitories affords. It is a- test of * 
character, of adaptability, of the spirit of give and take which is 
necessary for harmony in any group living in such intimate relation- 
ship, largely under their own rules of conduct. And they feel that ” 
these values have thus far been achieved and' are evidenced in the 
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morale and espirit de corps that characterize the personnel of the 
dormitories. 

The alumnae council are particularly well pleased with the results 
otf the women's house project. “It has”, they believe, “more than 
fulfilled the expectation of its founders”. There is a movement in 
.the council to open another house, to afford cheap living to about 80 
additional women students who are in need of this aid. The consum- 
mation of this movement must await the raising of sufficient funds. 
It i? their hope.that such a house can be built on the university campus, 
so that the contributions of the alumnae now ftsed for rent, heat, and 
light may be devoted to the supplying of furnishings and other needs of 
ttfe dormitory.- . * 

Financially, the dormitories have also been a success. The clubs 
and the alumnae house have been self-sustaining from the beginning 
" and a reserve fund is being built up from the profits to be used for 
replacements and improvements. During the year 1936 the Tower 
Club made a profit of $1,298,' which was turned back into its own fund. 
For the s&me period the Buckeye Club operated at a slight loss, due 
‘to the fact that the members of this club are fed in Aeir own special 
.. dining room at the Ohio union, where the overhead is higher and meals 
can therefore be served less economically. Both ‘the clubs employ 
two cooks*: The Alpninae Cooperative House made a profit of $220 
for the first regular school year of its operation. The expense of 
running the house is somewhat greater than that of the clubs, due to 
the $70 monthly rental that must be paid and to the employment of a 
' preceptress and a-furnace boy in addition to a cook. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 

“ The University of California has several cooperative houses, where 
in January 1937, there were 335 students living and approximately 
500 boarding. This number has grown from a very small beginning. 
In the spring of 1933 a few’ students conceived the idea of living 
cooperatively, and' with the afd of the Y. M. C. A. and a faculty 
advisory committee opened a house accommodating 20 self-supporting 
Students. By employing 2 cocks, a woman and her daughter for 
their board and room, and each man giving 4 hours a week to house- 
work, the residents were able to Jive on $10 a month. Such inex- 
pensive hying appealed to many chore students and applicants for 
places' increased. Another house was therefore opened in the fall, 
with 44 residents and 45 additional boarders. Then a large apart- 
* ment house was taken over and set up as a cooperative. Here ap- 
proximately 209 men are housed and 306 boarded. 

A cooperative for women, sponsored by Mortar Board, a women’s 
honorary society, was started in 1936, and now houses 85 women and 
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boards 100. The opening of another is 'contemplated by the Pry- 
tanean Society, another women’s organization 
Coeta in the cooperatives range from $18 to $20 a month for room 

and board,* and around $14 for board alone. Each student gives 4 
hours of labor a week. 

Commenting on the popularity of cooperative living among stu- 
dents, the manager of the bureau of occupations of the University of 
California said : 

The cooperatives started m a depression measure but they have come l„ 
« - v - ,f “Pu- supporting students can reduoe their overhead from $35 to $40 

a month to $18 or $20 a month, they can reduoe the neomeary amount of 
outside employment. Also many parents can give a child $20 or $25 s 
month who could not possibly contribute more. 

UNIVERSITY OP IDAHO. 

The University of Idaho has 415 men and 70 women students living 
m cooperative®. , This is among the largest number of students 
housed in this way in any of the institutions. “When the cooperatives 
were started in 1983,” according to the university report, “there was 
some doubt in the minds of all concerned as to whether they would 
operate successfully.’* But “on the first day of September in 1936 
room deposits had been reoeived from approximately 150 more 
students than could be accommodated in the cooperatives.” And 
“judging from the past history of the University of Idaho, the demand 
will continue even though more or less economic recovery occurs.” 
The university now has five cooperative houses for men and one for 
women. The demand for this mode of living on the part of the men 
far exceeds that of women because, as at most of the State higher 
coeducational institutions, the enrollment of men at the university is^ 
much greater than that of women and has increased to a much larger 
degree during the past few years. There are almost twice aa many 
men enrolled at the university as there are women. The first coopera- 
tive providing room and board for 25 men and meals* for 10 others was 
opened in 1933. 

The new cooperative, the Idaho Club, is a frame structure specially 
built by the univeraity in 1935, at a coat of $24,125.52 to provide low- 
ooat housing for men. Work on the building was started August 1 . ' 
1835, and 6 weeks later 118 men moved in. The Biennial Report of 

the University of Idaho, 1935-86, contains the Mowing description 
of tins dormitory: £ 

This building . . U an attentive U-shaped 1-story structure, 17$ feet 

? nd M f eet wide. Each wing U divided through its entire length b> a 
J^oot corridor. Opening in them corridor* are 69 2-man study room* each 

equlpped "Ht * bunwri wardrobe and 

tacach 

w^g of ^ T *"** WMhrooo « equipped with wash bowl*, mbrors. 

and glass *belf for toflet utensils. Each wing also contains a shower, bath- 
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room, and adjacent dreasing room. The building further contains two large 
Sundry rooms equipped with electric gashing machines, irons, and ironing 
boards, where most of the men living in this building do their own washing 
and ironing. There is provided in the budding a small apartment for a 
university faculty member and his wife, who act as proctor and hostess for 
the students in this dormitory. There is also a room and bath for the ooot 
Inside of the main “IT and oonnected to the sides of the covered passage 
ways is a portion of this building which houses a Living room, dining room 
kitchen, walk-in refrigerator, and food storage room. The Bring room b 
furnished with nigs, davenports, easy chairs, radio, and piano. Tables used 
in the dining room were constructed in the university carpenter shop. Kitch- 
cneqidpuent includes a large coal range, steam cookers, elcctrio oven, 
rood mixer, steam table, and other conveniences. The walk-in refrigerator 
provides space for the storage of meat so that it may be purchased in quan- 
tities at lowest possible prices. The entire structure is set above the ground 


Tha Idsho Club— • 

on concrete footings, 
subfloor of vertical-grain fir. 
have cement floors. The 
linoleum. Inside walla are 
in natural color. The dining 
finished with knotty white 
standard insulating 

is steam heated from 

the plumbing and wiring /were installed 
specifications. 

The following 
also given in the report: 

In all of these 
end $1.80 per month 
kitchen and 
used in the dining 


floor joists, 16 Inches apart, support a 
laundry rooms, cooler, and refrigerator 
and kitchen floors sue oovered 'with 
with fir veneer, aheilaoked and varnished 
living rooms and proctor's apartment are 
Outside walls are insulated with 
oovered with rustio siding. The building 
heating plant of the university. All 
according to standard building 

on the management of the cooperatives is 

"V 


the students pay room rent to the university 
which takes care of the msiwtonsnoe of the 
equipment, the use of electricity, and the fuel 
In each of the larger cooperatives a faculty man 
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and hi* wife reside. The men's cooperatives are undft the general direr- . 
Uon of Hit* proctor of men and the girls’ cooperative* under the geherel di- 
rection of the dean of women. The university faculty inemlwre who live in 
these. cooprrat i ves work with the boys in perfecting their organisation* for 
* the operation of thcvkitChen and dining room and advise with (he boys indi- 
vidually and collectively on the problems which come up during the course * 
.of the school year. The wife of thc’farulty member has general supervision 
over all the social events held at the dormitorVand hel|w in any way possible 
to maintain a homelike atmosphere. 

In addition to the.university facult^incmber artd his wife, who reside in 
the cooperative dormitory? there is a faculty Committee which works wiih 
the students in connertiop with th<*ir purchase* of food and in the account- 
ing system which each cooperative maintains. All the cooperatives have 
pursued a policy of paying cash for all their purchases, have made their 



collections in a businesslike way and through cooperation of 'all the groups 
have been able to secure practically wholesale prices on all their food 
purchases. 

Each of the men ’a cooperatives employs a cook, but all the other work in 
the kitchen and dining room la done by the men themselves. Each group 
has perfected an orga ni sation with a definite assignment of kitchen and 
dining-room duties to every man. In the larger dormitories a man has a 
week of kitchen or dining-room gervioe about every 6 weeks. In theuamaller 
ones the period of service comes oftener. In the girls’ cooperatives the stu- 
dents do the cooking as well as all the other work. Last year the average 
monthly cost of room and board in these cooperatives was approximately 
$16.50 per student. This year prices are somewhat higher and preliminary 
reports indicate that the cost will be slightly above $17 a month. 

No better evidence that the cooperatives have proved* a success* at 
the University of Idaho is needed than the ^commendation that 
provision be made for enlarging this type of living accojnmodations, 
but the report says; . “ 
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The AtudcnU have succeeded in their part of the management and u|*m- 
tion of Uio cooperatives beyond the expectations of those who backed the 
movement jh-tbe beginning. They have shown a/ earnest nesa and de|K'nd ( 
ability in the management of their affairs which wj»ild do credit to any 
grbup of men or women in the country. 

In addition, Recording- to the report, the 25 men who occupied Senior 
Hall, an old building: and the first cooperative opened on the campus, 
in 1935-36, led all campus groups in scholarship. During 193(> 37 1 
cooperative grou]>s held the first four places among men's organiza- 
tions in scholarship. They have, furthermore, taken full advantage - 
of the fine opportunities for social activities offered by group living. 

Thp 1935-36 report commented .pn the need at the university of 
provision for at least one additional cooperative to house 150 men 
and one to accommodate 75 women, and at the southern branch at 
Pocatello of a cooperative to accommodate 150 men. 

With reference to the financing of the dormitories the report says: 

* If the Bute should decide that student living accommodations of this t \ 
should be encouraged, it is recommended that provision lie nude for a nv 
volving fund out of which these dormitories could be completely fins need 
and the Bute fully repaid over a period of from 12 to years depending on 
i the amount of real*! the students were required to pav. • It is posslbhrlhat 
provision could be made for the investment of certain .8tate funds \ii tie 
construction of dormitories at 8ute educational institut/ons. so as to secure 
a higher interest rate than may be secured on s suIwUntial portion of the 
•' permanent funds of the Bute which is coming up for reinvent men t. At the 
W Pascal time l^ans on university dormitories are not a legal form of invert- 
ment for Btate funds. 

UNIVEBBITYjOF MAINE 

Part of a low-cost housing plan to consist eventually of a group of 
10 cabins has been put into operation at the University of Maine. 
Five of the cabins an«J a central btiihling have been constructed and 
have been occupied since the beginning of the fall semester of 1937. 
The plan contemplates the grouping of the 10 cabins around the cen- 
tral structure. The 5 cabins already built form a semicircle around 
one side of the central biding; the other 5 will cqpiplete the circle 
The cabins are of wood, 24 by, 30 feet, strongly buUt, with floors 
and walls insulated for warmth, and are so situated that they are 
sheltered by the woods on thfe edge of which they are Tniilt. They 
are lighted by electricity and supplied with cold running water. 

Each cabin comprises two units exactly alike, designed to accom- 
modate two.boys, or four boys to a cabin. Eachainit has a living room 
15 by 18 feet, which occupies most of the space and into Which open 
a bedroom with double-deck beds, and a storage room. The living 
room, which serves Is a k^tcho^ find 'study room, is equipped 
with a sink, a cook sCove, a built-in table, a desk, chairs, and a hook 
rack* The'boys furnish their own bedding and dishes and such other 
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articles as they desire. Mu$h of the food supply is sent to them from 
homeland they obtain their wood by chopping it themselves in the 
* nearby forest. Heat is supplied by the -cook stove, ^ ' 

The central building contains shower baths, toilet and laundry 
facilities, and living quarters for two boys similar to those in the 
other cabins. Through these two students in the central building, 
who serve as proctors, the university exercises supervision over the 
cabin community. ^ 

The residents pay $1.50 a week eafch for rental. As they do their 
own cooking and bring some of their supplies from home, they are 


able td cut their living expenses about half„saving from $125 to, $150 
a year. ’ * 

Accommodations in the cabins ate available only to students who • 
need this type of assistance. This year, the first that the cabins 
have been occupied, the residents have been chosen mostly from the 
upperclassmen, selected for' financial need, character, and general 
ability; ■ « v - - , • 1 * 

The cabins were constructed largely through donations of alumni 
and friends of the university, at a cost, of approximately $1,000 each. 
As funds become available, it is planned to build the other 5 cabins, 
grade around them, encircle the group with a road, afcd unite them 
with the cen'traTcabin by sidewalks. When all work bias been com- - 
pleted; a -compact .and attractive cabin community to^ll have been 
created, O'-' I 
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UNIVERSITY OF NORTH DAKOTA. 

Camp depression at the University of North Dakota represents a 
. unique method for an institution of higher learning to provide inex- 
pensive housing for its self-help students. The camp is composed of 
seven railroad cabooses fitted up to serve as living quarters for men. 
The cabooses are equipped with electric lights, steam heat, double- 
.deck beds, built-in wardrobe space, etc., and each houses from 6 to 8 
students, or 46 in all. One caboose serves as a kitchen, and is equipped 
with electric hot plates, a coal range, refrigerator, and lockers for pro- 
visions, so that the students may prepare Vheir own meals. In 
exchange' for these quarters each man in camp depression works 4 hours 
a week for the university, and in addition aids in caring for the camp. 
The work of the cam^> is arranged cooperatively and each man serves 
a specified period as proctor in his own caboose or in the kitchen.’* 

Other provision is made by the university for both men and women 
to cook their own meals if they desire. A community kitchen supplied 
with cooking equipment, refrigeratcji;, and lockers is maintained for 
men who wish to do their own cooking, a privilege which, is open to 
any student who wishes to sign up for such privilege and will take his 
turn as proctor in keeping the place in order. Approximately 50 men 
use the kitchen regularly# In the girl^ 1 dormitory, electrical equipment 
and a gas stove provide opportunity for the women students to prepare 
some of their meals if they desire. 

* The university maintains twoydormitories for men, where room rent 
is free in exchange for a designated period of work on the campus. 
One is a regular dormitory, an which students are housed two in a room, 
with regulation dormitory facilities. Residents in this dormitory 
work 6 hours a week for the university. 

OKLAHOMA AGRICULTURAL AND' MECHANICAL COLLEGE.' ' i! ; r 

The college has converted a C. C. C. camp, which was given it by the 
United States Government, into a cooperative 4-H camp. There are 
77 counties in Oklahoma and the county farm agent of each county 
may select" 2 outstanding farm boys to be" quartered in the camp, 
which is run on about the same style as a regular C. C. C. camp. The 
students maintain their own laundry, canteen, barber shop, and post 
office. Each student is^Vequired to pay his share of the afctual cost 
of groceries and of the salaries of a supervisor and a cook. The total 
cost for lodging and board is $14' to $15 a month. 

The college has also encouraged the operation by students dfcoop- 
erative boarding houses. The studente rent a house, hire a cook, and 
divide up toe rest of* the work among themselves. The average 
expense for room and board in these houses is about $16 a month. 
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AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAS. 

The cooperative housing project at the Agricultural and Mechanical 
Cbllege of Texas was instituted so that students might be saved the 
expense of buying food at the college by bringing it from home. 
Approximately 700 students at the college live in cooperatives, from 
6 to-20 in a house. These students come mostly from farms, and each 
brings a certain amount of food, such as canned vegetables, meat, and 
the like, to be used in the house. The college assists students desiring 
to set up cooperatives in securing suitable houses and the students 
make plans for their operation, which must be approved by the college. 
The cooperative groups consist of students who are residents of the 
samemome community— usually an area not more than one county in 
extent— who have the means to can and preserve food and get it 
transported to College Station. They secure a matron from their 
home community to have general oversight over the house, both as 
. regards the orderly and sahitaiy condition -of the house and the con- 
, duct of the residents. It is estimated that the living expenses of 
students in the cooperatives are reduced 50 percent. They are usually 
able to make the remainder of their expenses through regular part- 
time employment. 

Piuvatelt Controlled Inotitutionb 

While cooperative living as a common measure of reducing student 
expenses has reached its present development as a result of the years 
of financial stringency^Ihe idea is not new, although there is much 
that is new in t he /Ways in which it has been undertaken. Further- 
more, the idea' did not originate at State-controlled institutions. 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass., has had cooperative houses for 
its-self-help students since the academic year 1912-J3. I2rfhat year 
two houses furnished inexpensive living quarters to students who 
assisted in the housework. These houses are still in opera tS>n. In 
the former, which accommodates' 16 students above freshman year, 
the total annual expense runs to about $200; in the latter, which accom- 
modates 62 students, it is about $300, instead of the usual $500. 
Since the depression started several additional cooperative and self- 
help houses have been opened at Smith. In the self-help house a 
student may pay from,$75 to $100 a year for her room and earn her 
board by working approximately 21 hours a week in one of the other 
campus houses. 

A number of other privately controlled colleges and universities 
reported "that they had organized cooperative housing units during 
the depression. A few of these are mentioned briefly below. 

Claremont Colleges, Claremont, Calif., operates a cooperative resi- 
dence for graduate students in which the post of room and board 
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(averages about $16 a month, with each occupant devoting approxi- 
mately 1 hour a day to the work of the house. 

yAt Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., two dormitories accommo- 
dating 124 students are run on tl^e cooperative. plan. Places in the 
dormitories are awarded on th^ basis of financial need, ‘academic 
standing, and ability to take part constructivaly in group living. 
The plan was devised to supplement scholarships, and preference i* 
given to scholarship students. • 

At Denison University, Granville, Ohio, there are two cooperative 
houses for girls, w’hich.have been highly successful. According to the 
college, “Some of the finest girls in Denison have lived in cooperative 
houses during their entire college course and at the same time have 
been able to become outstanding leaders in campus activities besides 
making good scholastic records.” The college provides a house 
mother for each cooperative. The girls do their own meal planning, 
buying, cooking, serving, and housekeeping. - Each house elects a 
treasurer from among their group, and at the end of each month she 
Vadds up the costs and divides the total equally among the girls in the 
house. The cost for each girl is approximately $3 '.a week. The 
college allows a small number of boys to live cooperatively in the 
basketball building and in a former barn, at no other cost than keeping 
the buildings in order. 

Connecticut College, New London, Conn., maintains a cooperative 
house where 19 students under the supervraon of a faculty member 
plan their meals, do the buying, preparing and serving them, and keep 
the house in order. The group is able to save from $300 to $350 on 
annual living expenses. / 

Wilmington College, Wilmington, Ohio, maintains a dormitory for 
girls where each girl brings her own supphW from home and prepares 
yher own food. The girjjrarrange their work in^hifts so that from 
x four to six have access to the kitchens at the same time. The cost of 
room rent in this dormitory is $2 a week, plus 50 cents a semester 
‘ for gas and^electricity. 

Bishop College (Jar Ntgroes), Marshall , Tex., has gone a step farther 
in socialized living than most colleges. It has a so-called housekeepi- 
ng department 'which provides accommodations for about 60 young 
Vomen who live together in voluntarily formed groups of 6, doing 
their own laundry, cooking and serving their own meals, and taking 
care of their own rooms, much in the same manner they would do in 
a well-regulated home. The idea dhderlying this plan is that living 
together in small groups And sharing the work in a fushion similar 
to family life in a comfortable and attractive home, affords unusual 
opportunities for education in the art of living, which the institution 
regards as one of its chief services. * 
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The housekeeping department is equipped with laundry facilities, 
a special kitchen containing ranges, cooking utensils, sinks, tobies, and 
lockers; a special pantry, with locker^ for the supplies of each group, 
and refrigeration service; a special dining hall equipped with family 
size tables, linen, table ware, etc., a fully equipped sewing room; and 
a store room containing an automatic refrigerating system, where 
cold-storage service and groceries are available for the use of the 
students. * 

The housekeeping department was begun in 1930 as an experiment 
and operated under controlled conditions. It was announced by the 
college as; its first step toward a new dormitory policy which it hopes 
to adopt eventually for all men as well as women students and for 
the unmarried members of the faculty. For admission to the depart- 
ment, at present, good scholarship, industiy, cooperativeness, resource- 
fulness, and punctuality are required. 

The college is pleased with the results of the experiment, which has 
shown that economy, health, effective cooperation, training in home- 
making, worthy use of leisure, and other important personal-social 
values are among the benefits secured. From an economic standpoint, 
the college feels that the department has justified itself, through reduc- 
tion in the cost of living of its residents approximately 40 percent. 

COOPERATIVE DINING CLUBS 

Where it is not feasible to provide both rooming and hoarding 
accommodations for cooperative living, some institutions have fur- 
nished space or facilities, or both, for groups of students to do then- 
own cooking and serving, under supervision of the institution-. Large 
numbers of students at'some institutions are enabled in this way to 
reduce their, living expenses. For example, 200 students at the. 
Karma State College of Agriculture and Applied Science Jhd 260 at 
Indiana University are afforded opportunity through institutional facil- 
ities to prepare their meals cooperatively at a very low cost. At the 
Kansas institution each meal costs less than 15 cents, and the cooper- 
ating students perform only approximately 12 hours of work a week. 

.COOPERATIVE HOUSING PROJECT8 DEVISED- BY STUDENTS 

m 

Necessity led to some unique ways being devised by the students 
themselves for cooperative living during the depression. Small groups 
of them “bached” together in unused bams, garages; abandoned rail- 
.road cars, andother Odd quarters, cooking their own meals, and look- 
ing after their qwn -household work. Others, encouraged and aided 
by the institutions, set up cooperative living quarters on a huger scale. 
With and without the assistance of the institutions, they also oigan- 
ired and operated cooperative dining clubs! Some of these clubs are 
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composed of a few students acting entirely through their own initia- 
tive. Others are large undertakings in which many students partici- 
pate and in whiclf they are sometimes, but not always, aided, by the 
institution, which may furnish the space, equip kitchens, or prepare • 
suggested menus of food which are at the same time inexpensive but 
' healthful, or give other help. . ' - • 

One large student undertaking of this kind is at the Michigan State 
College of Agriculture and Apjdied Science. Here min students oper- 
ate a boarding club accommodating approximately 250 students. 

With the exception of one man and his. wife all of the work is ddne 
by students, who- select their own officers and run the business them- 
selves. According to the college “this boarding club* has a regulatory . <- 
effect on East Lansing food prices, and has been considered a good . * 

a venture for the past 4 years/’ Another large meal club is operated 
by a single student at the Kansas State College of Agriculture and 
Applied Science. Approximately, 300 students participate in the 
cooking and serving of meals. 

Altogether 24 State colleges and universities and 10 State teachers’ 
colleges reported cooperative housing units established by the insti- 
tution, and U State universities and 10 State teachers’ colleges re- 
ported cooperative units set up by their students. At Sjpme institu- 
* tions both the administration and the students have organized such * 
units. - At others the cooperatives have been organized by alumni or 
alumnae, by the “Y,” or by fraternities and clubs. Thirty-two pri- 
vately supported colleges, two medical schools, and nine junior col- 
leges reported that provision was made for cooperative living quarters ' * 
for their students. - Some institutions reported that they anticipated, 
enlarging their cooperative housing accommodations and other insti- 
tutions, not now providing such accommodations, expect to install 
them. It appears that the provision of this mode of living has be- 
come a permanent policy at institutions of higher education. 

Permanence and growth of ,the cooperative movement in colleges 
indeed are almost. inevitable. They depend, of course, upon the 
students themselves — and all reports indicate an increasing demand * 
by students for accommodations for cooperative living and an increas- 
ing number of student-cooperative enterprises. As early as December • 
1935, a central body was formed to coordinate tlie interests of the 
college cooperative groups throughout the country. This body, the 
National Cofftmittee on Student Cooperatives, is a branch of the 
Cooperative League, which in turn is a member of the International 
Cooperative Alliance. Student cooperatives are therefore part of a 
widespread economic -movement which is rapidly gaining ground 
both in. the United States and other countries of the world. 
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, OTHER MEAN8 TO REDUCE THE COST OF STUDENT LIVING 
PROVIDED BY THE INSTITUTIONS 

' Two universities, Stanford and Ohio State, 3 have established coop- 
erative buying associations for the various fraternity and sorority 
groups on their campuses, through which a large saving in living costs 
for these organizations has been effected. The Ohio State University 
'. furnished the material for the following account of the way.in which 
the association at that institution was set up and the results of its 
operation. ' 

Studies made at Ohio Statu, University in 1930 revealed that the 
82 fraternities and sororities at the university housed and served meals 
to approximately 3,000 students; and that. the food and other neces- 
sities for these organizations were being purchased at exorbitant prices 
by busy students, unskilled in buying, resulting in high cost of living 
to the members or a deficit for the organisations. 

In order to protect these groups from unfair, sales practices, the 
fraternity advisors council, with the aid of the fraternity presidents 
council and the approval of the office of the dean of men, set up a 
central buying organization for them. The organization was incor- 
porated as the Fraternity Managers Association under the laws of 
Ohio, and its cofistitutiod provided for control by a board of directors 
composed of six fraternity advisors and five fraternity treasurers. 
After attempts over a period of years to put the.asSociation.mto oper- 
ation, in January 1936, the incorporators reorganized it and turned 
the management over to the fraternity auditor, whose office handled 
other fraternity financial matters. Provision was made for the hiring * • 
of any addition*! help necessaiy. An advance monthly deposit, t»> 

* establish and operate the' organization, was required of each fraternity 
and.sorority as it became a member. 

Forty-eight fraternities and five sororities had joined the associa- 
tion by December 31, 1937. The volume of business for the year 
amounted to $159,882.51, all. handled on a cash basis. The member 
organizations were not permitted to incur any new debts, and with 
the savings realized, were able to begin a system of paying off any 
old bills still standing. The individual members of the association 
showed savings of from $15 to SI 40 a ffionth for the year;* the average 
being $52.65 a month on food alone. On other items, such as coal, 
furniture, etc., the savings ranged from 20 to 50 percent. 

This central buying organization has proved of great benefit to its 
members. It has protected them from unscrupulous trade practices ; • 

it has eliminated unskilled student purchasing, thereby affording the f 
officers more time to devote to their fraternities and to their school 1 
work; it has purchased quality merchandise at $he lowest possible 
price; and it has enabled its members to begin buying futures on mer- 
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chandise to protect themselves against increases in the market. As 
a result of the savings it has made possible, the costs to individual 
members of the fraternities and sororities are materially less thin 
they would otherwise be, and the member organizations are stabilizing 
their finances on a cash basis. 

The University of “ Pennsylvania during the past few years lias 
reduced all room rents in all its dormitories and has se£ aside special 
dormitories for financially needy students, where they may secure 
their rooms at an extremely low rental. The financial needs of the 
studiml are determined and they are placed in the dormitories 
/nccdS^Tglf. x . * 

. Cornell University has set aside 28 scholarship rooms for upperclass- 
women, who, in general, are working for board and who have proved 
themselves dependable and worthy as well os in need of financial help. 
These roomsbre' provided at one-half the regular price of rooms. 

At Princeton University, undergraduate dormitory rooms are 
divided into eight price groups. The student makes application for a 
room in the price group he feels he Is financially able tp afford. 

Beloit College, Beloit, Wist, has had during the pastes years a self- 
help board plan and a self-help room plan. Through the self-help 
board plan the price per week is $2 less than the regular board plau. . ' 
Fifty cents of this amount is given in services; the. remainder is taken 
* care of by the use ofdifferent grades of food served in a separate dining • 
room. The college finds this plan to work very satisfactorily* and 
has 70 students in this dining room: For the privilege of self-help • 
room reduction, about $i a week, a student is required .to give- 50 
hours of w,ork a semester. The rooms' are in the regular dormitories, 
and the student may take whatever type of room he desires except 
a suite. 

A good many colleges and universities, particularly the State- 
supported institutions, allow students to bring farm and dairy supplies 
and exchange them for tuition and other costs. 

Two institutions, one a State and one a privately controlled college, 
during the depression. allowed certain services rendered to the college 
by the'parents to apply on their children's accounts. The Alabama 
College arranged with the father of one young woman to give him 
enough printing to defray her expenses. With another it arranged to • 
have him tune the college pianos for his daughter’s tuition. In 
another case the mother of a student who was employed in a wholesale 
coffee house secured from her employer an arrangement by which in 
exchange for introducing the coffee to the college for use in the dining 
rooms a certain commission would go to her daughter's fees at the 
Alabama College. 

Iberia Junior College , Iberia, Mo., gave carpentiy work to. the 
father of two students to be applied oij their tuition a t the college. 
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Alabama College also arranged t«f have girls who lived within (vradius 
of about 40 miles of Montevallo who wanted to go to tollege but could 
not afford to pay for room and board, to come to the college and return 
borne daily in gfoups of 5 or 6, in cars driven by students. One car 
in a vicinity picked up all the girls wanting to come to college. ^Th«- 
othfcr students paid a small fee or took turns driving their care to 
college. At one time 5 routes were established, bringing from 30 to 
36 girls to the institution. The college figures that the cost of footf to 
thejamfly is about as much whether the giri eats at school or at home, 
v. 90 by remaining at home and driving to school she saves her board till, 
which it estimates to be approximately two-thirds of the cost of her 
college education. The college provides a place jn the dormitory 
4 ^where these girls may eat their liinch and relax over the noon hour. 
Emory University, Emory UnuersijseBpa., contracts with a laundry 
to allow a 40 percent discount fr^TV the usual prices for students 
laundry. The university has also established a shoe-repair shop and a 
barber shop on the campus, where these services may be obtained at a 
minimum cost. ( ' 

Beihune-Cookman College (for A egroes), Daytona Broth, Fig., has 
likewise installed a barber shop and has placed a needy student in 
chaige. It has also set up" a hair-dreasing shop for young women. 

AID THROUGH 81G0ESTION8 AND ADVICE % * ' 

^ * 

One method used by some institutions to aid students who must keep 
down.coUege expenses iothe offering of helpful suggestions yd advice 
by means of publications, lectures, or courses. Sometimes the advice 
is given for the benefit of students before they enter college, aa at 
A fills College , California , which issues a self-help pamphlet in which 
girls' planning to come to the college are advised to perfem themselves 
in some skill, such as shorthand or typing, the use of other office 
machines, the operation of a. switchboard, or swimming (for possible 
opportunity to serve in life-guard or swimming-tpas! duty). 

Capital University , Columbus , Ohio , sends out various items of ’ 
literature to prospective college students in high school making similar 
suggestions. 

Raddiffe College, Cambridge, Mass., gives eyery fall a course to train 
students in the details of formal Waitress work, few which itdiaiges a 
fee of 25 cents. • It offers also, in cooperation with the department of 
physical education, a course of 10 lesson? in general camp^counselor- 
ship, to' help students who want to <fo camp work in the summer. . 
Tbe fes, for this course is about $2. It gives a 6-weeks course in 
•shorthand and typing every summer for the benefit of its students 

and al umna , 

The University of Chicago has published two pamphlets, oneen titled 
“Student Guide for Household' Service Positions,” the other “Student 
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Guide for Supervision of Children”, for the benefit of women students. 
The first is designed to aid students interested in waiting on table and 
assisting with the preparation of meals in private homes. It was 
prepared from material furnished by a member of the home economics 
department. The second pamphlet gives general directions for story 
telling and contains short stories and poems to read to children. 
Material for it was furnished by the kindergarten-primary depart - 
.. The university furnishes further aid in the nature of lectures, 

offered by the home economics department, on table service, for the 
t benefit of women students who wish to prepare for thia work. 

A somewhat- similar service is rendered to the students at several 
other institutions. ’ 

* * t 

Ohio Stott In irrrsity has made special effort to encourage house- 
holders in the Vicinity of the university to employ women students 
for light housework, and part-time mai<J service, in exchange for room 
f and board. For the guidance of the students and .of the persons 
employing them in these capacities, the office of the dean of women 
has prepared a memorandum, setting forth the nature of the service 
students flight be expected to perform, the number of hours a. week 
they, could be expected to work, the Ininimum remuneration to be 
paid,' and regulations governing the absence of students from their 
places of residence. (Thelatteris the same for all university students.) 

Effort is likewise made at the University of California to place all 
women students who wish to work in private homes in return for room 
and board an4,- through the office of the dean of women and the bureau 
- of occupa^ons, has drawn up suggestions and regulations governing 
I , this type pf‘ employment. For students at the uni versity who try to 
live inexpensively in apartments and housekeeping rooms near the 
university, the infirmary has made up a list of foods required for an 
adequate diet, on as low a cost scale as it believes practicable. 

- . ¥ 

FINANCIAL PLANS TO AID STUDENTS 
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Mill* College , Mill* College, Calif. , is the only institution reporting a 
so-called employment assurance aid, which is a remission of the. whole 
or part of the coat of tuition, board, or room, in exchange for service 
to the college, and is an assurance by the college of regular employ- 
ment by means of which the student may reasonably expect to earn 
a fixed amount, previously agreed upon by the college and the student. 
The amount of financial aid which a student may receive is primarily 
in proportion to her need, scholarship record, and satisfactory character. 
The rate of pay is 60 cents an h6ur, and the maximum service recom- 
mended is 16 hours a week for 32 weeks. - * 


Bennington College, Bennington , Vt., has a financial plan different 
from that usually found in colleges. Tlie plan, which has been in 
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effect since the opening of the college in 1932, provides for determina- 
tion of the charge for tuition by the actual cost of instruction. Under 
this plan, girls who can afford to do so pay the full cost of their in- 
struction; for those who cannot afford to do so, funds are available 
for reducing the tuition chargee in varying amounts, dependent in 
part upon the student’s financial status as ahown by a confidential 
statement furnished by parent or guardian. During the first 4 years 
I of the college, the institution reported that reductions in tuition fees 
J were made in amounts ranging from $100 to $1,000 (the latter the 
full tuition cost)* to approximately 40 percent of the/student body. 

\ - A similar plan under the title of “adjusted tuition” has been in ’ 
\ effect at Sarah Lawrence College, BronxvHU, N. Y., since its o pening 
\ *n 1927* The girls eligible for adjusted tuition are selected on the 
\basfo of scholarship ability, financial 'need, and especially the ability- 
V> profit by the educational methods in use at the college. The actual 
oost at Sarah Lawrence College is about $1,000 a year, and adjusted 
«. tuition has been made from that amount down to $100 a year. In 
recent years, the college reports, from 8 to 14 percent of the student 
body has been benefited by this plan 
J 

V REWARD FOR SCHOLARSHIP 

•* * 

Colgate V nicer sity, Hamilton, N. Y., has a scholarship system which 
rewards the needy student according to the number of quality points 
he makes. Under this system about 15 students from each class can 
approximately dear their entire tuition of $400 a year. From this 
amount the rewards are graded from $300 to $100, dependent upon 
scholarship. 

In order to check up on the student's financial condition, and thus- 
be saved from thqyiecessity of giving scholarship aid to students who 
may daim to be in need, but who are really in a financially satisfactory 
condition, the college also obtains a retail credit report on every 
student who daims to be financially embarrassed. The college has 
- found this rating by an independent commercial concern very valuable. 

Students at some institutions have been able to profit by measures 
taken for the reward of scholarship whether or not they are in need. 
Since 1929, Stevens Institute oj Technology, Hoboken, N. J? has had . 
an endowment partitipation certificate plan, which offers opportunity 
for students to earn from $25 to $100 a year, to be applied on their 
tuition bills, by maintaining high scholarship in connection with their 
extracurricular activities. About one-quarter of the student body 
profits by this plan.* 1 

In. 1936 the governing board of the State teachers colleges of Wis- 
consin passed a resolution not to require the State fee of $15 from all 
those students who graduated first, second, or third from the top in 
their high-school classes, and as many as applied Were taken under 
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the provision. Another resolution also provided for a waiver of this 
fee for 8 percent of the entering class who were needy and at the same 
time good students. ^ 

IV. SELF-HELP COLLEGES 

o * 

The employment of student labor as a means of making education 
available to indigent students was practiced in the South to a con- 
siderable degree three-quarters of a century ago. The idea originated 
with the desire to find a means of affording educational opportunities 
to the underprivileged people of the mountains and other remote rural 
districts in the South. Many so-called labor academies and colleges 
whose founders were actuated by this incentive were established at 
that time. Some of these* institutions had a brief existence; others 
gradually gave up the labor element of their work and reverted to 
the purely cultural type of institution. A number of colleges operat- 
ing on the student-labor plan have come into existence in more recent 
years. At present there are about a score of such colleges. One, a 
junior college having its origin as an academy in 1770, adopted the 
self-help plan for all students as recently as 1035. 

In order to reduce costs and to give work to their students, these 
institutions aim to be as nearly self-sustaining as possible. They are 
located for the most part in the open country, where they may carry 
on wit£ student labor fanning, dairying, orcharding, and other ac- 
tivities requiring the possession of rather extensive properries. They 
supply their dining tables with produce from their own farms, make 
lumber' from their own forests to epect and sqjmetimee furnish their 
buildings, and conduct most of the maintenance work of thfe institution 
through student labor. To further increase work opportunities, most 
‘ of them have set up one or more industries on their campuses. 

' 'The self-help colleges, although not usually under the control of 
religious denominations, are strongly Christian in intent and influence. 
The motive for their existence is a missionary one. Religious ob- 
servance through compulsoiy attendance at chapel ; prohibition against 
smoking, drinking, intercollegiate athletics, and secret societies; and 
the maintenance of simplicity in dress are not uncommon regulations 
at these colleges. They emphasise the dignity of labor and its in- ; 
fluence in the building of character. As objectives in education they 
include three elements as fundamental *in the development of the 
individual — training for the heart, for thp head, and for the hand. 
-Underlying these general objectives, the individual college usually has 
a specific purpose in its labor provision. At Berea College the primary 
purpose is self-support; at the Seventh Day Adventist colleges it is to 
train workers for the Church’s missionary field; at Hampton and 
Tuekegee it is to intensify vocational education. 
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In the following acccounte attempt iiTmade to describe briefly the 
labor programs of some of tie outstanding self-help colleges and 
to show the philosophies around which their programs have been 
developed. 

BEREA COLLEGE 


: College, the only one of the early iielf-help colleges to survive 
in principle as well as in fact, was founded in 1855. Under the con- 
stitution of the college, adopted in 1859, its object wa's “to furnish 
the opportunity for a thorough education to all persons of good 
moral character at the least possible expense. To secure this end 
aU possible facilities and inducements for manual labor shall be 
offered to its students." Throughout the couree of its history the 
coUege has adhered to this objective. The provision of labor has 
been expanded with time and is a vital part of the institution's 
functioning. It has been called the backbone of the college, and her 
crown and glory. In. recent years work has been made compulsory 
fo«^ every student whether he- needs it as a meanA of ^f-support or 
not. Berea does not care to admit students who do not need to 
work, for its pnmaiy purpose is to provide for thoee who do. Each 
student must work a minimum 6( 10 hours a week, made up of 2 
consecutive class periods a day. .The labor assignment is made at 
the same tune and on the same schedule as the academic classes 
simplicity and democracy are inculcated at Berea; the requirement' 

' that every student must work is intended as a means toward the 
attainment -of these ..ends. Every effort is made-to impress upon 
students the dignity of labor. • The college does not favor inter- 
collegiate sports; ,t forbids the use of tobacco; it permits no secret 
societies; the girls may not wear silk dresses. The time usually 
wasted by college students, in the opinion of the college, can be more 
profitably spent inSxtra study and learning and doing* some Work 

that will enable the student to become a well-adjusted member of 
society. 

The’ dean of labor— so far as known Berea is the only institution of 
higher learning in the country haying a faculty member, with this 
tie and taking scholastic and administrative rank with the members 
of the academic faculty-is the strong guiding spirit of the labor de- 
partment. His philosophies and his great interest in his task have 
resulted m building up the labor program to its .present important ' 
position Trained in the classics hjaself, and an advocate of cultural 
training for the masses, he neverthflfcss believea that there are inherent 

for*® rich and the poor alike; in all schools * 
and aU lorahties. It is a false idea, he believes; that students should 
go through college on a joy ride, His philosophy id that a normal 
life should include three mam essentials— labor, learning, and leisure. * 
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The tendency with education has been to place too much emphasis 
on the learning aide and not enough on labor. In* the lifetime of 
individuals, labor pjays a very important part. The majo^ portion 
of the lifetime of men and women must be devoted, to labor, for the 
eamitig of one's living. The student should have preparation for 
this labor. The proper ^allotment of time should be given to the 
different factors, not as separate phases but as a blending and con- ) 
rtinueus process, with varying degrees of emphasis placed upon ea cJl/ 
** factcg at a particular period in life. The best kind ''of edueutiep is 
that in which the focus is toward training for life. Educatio'n that 
neglects any of these factors does not make for a well-rounded life. 
Berea believes that it is offering a type of education that causes less 
of a break with normal living than does that of other colleges; that 
its program provides for balanced education and<does not alone em- 
phasize the cultural subjects which itr teaches as a liberal arts college. 
Crafts art taught by doing jobs under, conditions similar to those in 
industry. While the students may, and often do, learn these crafts 
primarily as a .means of $elf-support in college, many of them follow , 
the trajjjpscihey learn as student workerf even after graduation. For 
exe(fnple, one student with a B. S. degree in agriculture, is bow em- 
• ^ployed by the T. V. A. as a foreman in a woodcraft shop. 

The college enrolls approximately 2,000 students, principally from 
the mountain territory of 8 Southern States. Many of them are of 
low economic status, including sogie from the sharecropper class. 
Berea affords them educational opportunities they could obtain in no 
other way.* By assigning to students practically all of the. labor ' 
required for institutional functioning, 76 percent of them are provided 
for, J ^ccordin£ tom student index devised by the dean of labor,./, 
students in 1933-34 did the work for the college which would have 
required the services of 414 full-time workers. As this work is not 
sufficient to provide for all who must find employment, the college 
has organized a number of industries to afford additional opportunities 
for student earning. 

The college is a self-contained unit. The town of Berea, a com- 
• ni unity of about 2,OOQ, was founded fust, but the college'grew up 
with it, and became the center of practically all its activities. As 
the industries are managed by the college and employ student labor 
only, there is no inducement fpjr outsiders to settle there. '‘The college, 
owns the sources of water "supply and the water works system; it 
maintains the necessary public utilities, including electricity, sewers, 
steam heating conduit to distribute heat to the principal ’college 
buildings, telephone, and a railroad spur line from the mam railroad 
Jm the heat and power plant. The college also provides the town 
with a fire department. The college hospital has & full staff’of 
physicians, surgeons, a dentist, and graduate nurses with the school 
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9* nursing 'affiliated^yith the. Cincinnati General Hospital. Town 
' patients as well as students are admitted' to the hospital which co- 
operates with town and county doctors and health officers by pro- 
viding clinidrfacilities as well as opportunities for hospitalization. * 
£erea organized the fireside industries withthe far-reaching purpose 
of encouraging the revival of such mountain household arts as weaving, 

, knittin ^> basket-tnaking, etc. These industries, therefore, not only 
afford a means of student earning through the making and marketing 
of many beautiful articles, but instruct students in these handicrafts 
so that they may pass their knowledge on to others upon their return A 

tO thftir hoiTlAS TKn nmonivafiAn aI a ! ] ,x ^ ' 



industry, and a woodcraft department followed. Finely finished fur- 
niture is built of solid woods for the college and for the trade. The 
maintenance department undertakes all the repairs and mucdi of the 
construction work of the campus, from, cutting the lumber to the 
complete erection of the buildings, including the work of tinning, 
plumbing, painting, and so on. '■ 

• The institution owns and operates with student labor a campus 
- hotel containing 71 rooms, with an annex .containing 11 rooms, for 
the accoinmodation of guests; a gift shop where article^ made by the 
students are sold; a bakery, a dreamery, a cannery, and an ice plant ! 
which supply the college and' outside customers; a laundry which 
serves the institution, the students, apd patrons; a college press; and ’ * 
a college store. TWforest preserve, the extensive farm, including all 
phases of agricultural* activities, the blacksmith shop, and the sewing 
j industry where theproductsof the looms are made up into beautiful 
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garments and decorative household articles, provide further opportuni- 
ties for student tabor. 

Each industry has a skilled, salaried superintendent in charge, who 
is responsible for the efficient working of his department. At first 
the college subsidized the industries, but since 1922 they have been, 
on the whole, self-sustaining, the gains in the older industries counter- 
acting the losses in the newer ones*. At present all the industries 
combined operate on an annual net projjt of from $15*000 to $40,000. 
The college plans to expand its industries as time add means permit. 

Students are not assigned jobs arbitrarily but according to prefer- 
ence and existing vacancies. They must apply for their jobs just as 



Qtudents at work in the woodcraft shop at Berea College. 

. ' ' • -/*',• T.: *■ C * 

do workers in outside industries. It is, the college believes, important 
to know how to secure a job. Applications for admission are examined 
in s umm er, and no student is enrolled until he has secured a labor 

' i 

assignment. Each student, whether new or ol<^ must know" what he 
is going to do before entering college in the fall. He reserves his labor 
and his room ; and if he, loses one job he must look for another. There 
is a waiting list of applicants in every department. When a vacancy 
occurs the superintendent gets in touch with the students on the list. 
No student is required to work in a particular job unless he cares to 
do so. If he prefers to stay on in the same work throughout the course; 
and -renders satisfaction, he may do so; or he may change every semes- 
ter if he wishes to have a -variety of work experience. But at all times 
he must have a jqb. « " 
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A studen t carrying the standard amount of class work which req uires 
4 class-hours a day may spend a maximum of 20 hours a week in labor 
If he wishes to work more, he must reduce his class load. No tuition 
is charged; meals average approximately 12 cents each; room rent is 
a the rate of 65 cents a week ; thus the net cost to the student is about 
$lo0 a year. Some Students earn all of this; the rest earn a portion, 
ray is in the form of labor credits applied on student expenses. The 
wage rate is lower than for similar work in outside industries, but it 
corresponds to the low living costs at the college. By having a large 
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portion of the work of the institution done by student labor it is pos- 
sible to keep down the costs for all the students. 

The place of importance in the college program occupied by student 
labor is shown in its Labor Day celebration. Labor Day in Berea is 
an annual event, held 2 weeks before commencement, and signifies for 
student labor what commencement does for academic work. On this 
day there is a procession in which all departments of labor at the col- 
lege are represented. The students of each labor department, dressed 
.in costumes appropriate to the particular branch of work they repre- 
sent or carrying portable implement, of their trades, march to the 
chapel, where exercises are held. Some prominent speaker makes an 
address on labor, and an award is made to each student who has 
worked for 2 or more years in any department. This certificate, signed 
by the superintendent of the particular industiy and by the dean of 
labor, testifies to the student’s efficiency, fidelity, and skill in the 
industiy and has proved a valuable asset to students seeking jobs 
after graduatmn. As a climax to the day’s proceedings, contests are 
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held in different departments between ‘the most proficient workers, 
and prizes are given to the leading contestants. These contests are 
exhibitions of the -type of work carried on daily and are given under 
the same conditions as the regular 'worit^-fa addition to the labor 
awards and prizes, an award may be secured* for 4 or more years’ 
service with a minimum of 1 year in each of four or more specified 
departments. This award is similarly signed by the dean of labor and 
the superintendents concerned. This award is called a vocational 
award and is given to students whose choice of labor, though not done 
in a single department, has been done in certain vocational fields such 
•’ a . 8 ftrt > home > industrial, agricultural, or institutional labor. The voca- 
tional award also bears testimony to the student’s good character 
fidelity, and skill. , • % 

As of collateral significance with the term “scholarship” used to 
dignify the financial aid given scholars, the dean of labor has proposed 
a term, “schollabor,” to dignify the work of self-supporting scholars. 

BERRY' COLLEGE * 

Berry College , Mount Berry , Oa., is one of the late arrivals in the 
group of self-help colleges. It was not established until 1926 but 
its foundations were laid in 1902 in a Jog cabin industrial school .for 
boys founded by Miss Martha Berry. The college is the last unit 
to be established in the Berry Schools — Mount Berry School for 
Boys, Martha Berry School for Girls, the Berry Model Practice 
School, and the college— all owe their origin and development to the 
missionary zeal and the vision of Miss Berry, who has throughout 
their existence directed their activities. The schools have grown in 
35 years from a log cabin with 6 pupils to d group which have a total 
enrollment of 4,300 young men and women who occupy approxi- 
mately 100 buildings. The joint property of the schools comprise 
25,000 acres. 

“ Wh® 11 ^iss Berry opened her log cabin school her object was to 

do something to help raise the standards of living among the people 
of the surrounding mountain region. But with the fulfillment of 
some of her hopes, realized through her own generous contributions 
and her unceasing efforts to raise money to carry on the work, her 
vision has constantly broadened. Today the 1,300 students enrolled 
at Berry come from the country districts of 11 Southern States. 
The Schools will not admit students from States outside the South 
nor applicants from cities, nor will they admit anyone who is able 
to pay his or her way without the help' which the schools provide 
through their student labor requirement. In spite of these restric- 
tions, about 5,000 applicants are turned away from Berry each year 
because of lack of facilities to care for them. Only those are selected 
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for admission who seem to have a serious purpose in life and who 
show the most promise. 


Both for the purpose of training students to work effectively with 
their hands and to provide them with a means of paying for their 



education, the schools require every student to devote 2 dayB, or 16 
hours, a week to some form of labor needed in the operation of the 
schools. From the training they receive in this work, it is hoped 
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that when they return to their homes they may become leaders in 
the community by introducing new methods of labor in their homes 
and on the farms. 

Miss Berry’s first missionary efforts were undertaken through a 
Sunday-school class. When the charter for the Berry Schools was 
framed, it included the clause: “The schools shall forever remain 
undenominational, except that the Bibje shall be taugtft, the teachers 
shall be members of some protestant church, and the training of 
scholars shall be with the view to aid their moral, industrial, and 
educational uplifting." Throughout its 35 years of existence Berry 
has continued to guide its course by these principles. It is strictly 
Christian in character. ItAbquires every student to attent Sunday 
school and church services each Simday and to study the Bible as 

a part of the regular curriculum. It holds religious services twice 
daily. v 

The regulations relating to conduct are strict, but the schools have 
to put forth no effort to enforce them, due to the type of students 
who come to them — boys and girls conscious of need and anxious 
to get all that they can from the opportunities afforded them. The 
requirement that eveiy student muil work 2 days a week is abso- 
lute, and time lost by illness or otheAeaus e must be made up. If 
the. student’s work is unsatisfactory, heNhiJ^^^required to repeat 
it; if continuously unsatisfactory, he will be dropped from the schools. ’ 
‘So far as possible the students are placed on their honor. There is 
apparent a fine relationship between the faculty and students— an 
evident desire on the part of the faculty to serve and on the part of 
• the students to do their best to get the most out of their opportuni- 
ties. Like other self-help colleges, Berry does not approve of inter- 
collegiate qthletics, but it has w’ell-organized social and intramural 
sports programs. 

For economy, and in order to foster equality and democracy, the 
college requires uniformity in dress. The ty>ys wear overalls, the 
girls chambray dresses and sunbonnets. The boys have- one plain 
dark suit of solid color for dress occasions; the girls one blue serge 
dress for winter and one whites dress for summer.. Every detail 
of the girls’ dress, such as color of shoes and hose, is prescribed, and 
the uniform articles may be purchased from the schools' store. 

The total expenses for the student for a year at Berry College are* 
approximately $ 300 , not including books and clothing. .The work 
requirement of 2 days a^reek covers part of the tuition and is Valued 
at approximately $100. a year, which is applied directly to the stu- 
dent’s account. All kinds of work receive the same credit. Over- 
ture work, for which permission must be given, receives extra credit, 
or is paid for in cash. Approximately 90 percent of the students 
earn their entire way by 'working at the institution throughout the 
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suinnjer vacation. Three and a half months of summer labor, to- 
gether with that required during the regular School; year, yields 
sufficient to pay the student's expenses the following ve^r. 

The labor program of the school is under the ^killed supervision 
,of an industrial manager, who on the academic side is also director 
of industrial arts. Supervisors, who rank as faculty members, are 
in charge of the separate industries. Under their direction the 
schools are operated entirely by student tybor, through which prac- 
tically everything heedful for their maintenance is also produced. 

In assigning jobs effort is made at first to allow for the preference 
of the student insofar as the needed supply of labor in the depart- 



Science Half at Berry Collage — A product of student labor. 


ment of his choice will permit. In later years, the assignment is 
made to accord with the industrial or professional interests wffich ’ 
the student has developed, so that he may be prepared to use the 
knowledge and experience he has gained as a means of livelihood in 
after life, if he so desires. 

Through the work required to meet their necessities, the schools' 
furnish practical training in the followings occupations: Farming, 
dairying, orcharding, truck gardening, landscaping, forest nianage- 
ment, rOad construction, carj>en£ry, blacksmithing, plumbing, cab- 
inet making, brick manufacture, bricklaying, printing, laundry work, 
shoe repairing, automobile mechanics, general merchandizing, ste^ 
nography, typewriting, office work, cooking, sewing, fireside-indus- 
tnes, general housekeeping, millinery work, nursing, cafeteria work, 
dental assistant, school teaching, music, and the ministry. 

The effectiveness of student labor is evident everywhere at Berry 
The extensive properties of the schools, Covering 25,000 acres, are 
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1 maintained in excellent order, as are t(ie outside and inside of the 
buildings, most of which have been erected by students with bricks 
made -by them of clay from the Berry soil and lumber from its own 
forests. There are 100 miles of excellent roadway traversing the 
school lands which have been constructed for the most part by the 
students. The forests contain 20,000 acres. - In addition to use 
for school purposes, the erection of buildings, making repairs, the 
manufacture of furniture, etc.*, the forests are being developed through 
replantings for the sale of lumber, from which the institution hopes to 
realize considerable revenue in the future. 

Although there are no industrial departments at Berry operating 
on a commercial basis, it is the plan of the schools to develop several ' 
along that line. At present the product of the loom in weaving is 
sold, as are also surplus supplies of grain, fruit, vegetables, and canned 
goods, and plans are being made to market these products on a 
larger scale. The marketing of canned goods has already assumed - 
a commercial aspect, and it is the hope of the schools to make cotn- 
mercial other industries, including the* ceramic, the dairy, and the 
sewing- industry (the latter through the sale of wearing appand arid.\ 
other articles made by the students). The schools report an annual 
operating deficit of from $75,000 to $150,000, which, however, is 
always made up from-donations received, so that no debts are carried 

* over. They estimate that the value of student labor substituted for 
tuition covers- but one-third of the actual costs of educating the 
students. By setting up some of the industries bn a commercial 
basis Jthe' schoola fiope to realize a profit from them that will help to 
take care of some of these costs. 

BLACKBURN COLLEGE 

Since 1912, Blackburn College, Carlinville, 111., has operated under 
a self-help plan initiated by the present president. Bl&ckbum is a 
1 junior ’college. It was founded 100 years ago “to promote the general 
interests of education and to qualify young men for . . . the' minis try.” 
About 30 years after it was established it adopted a 4-year curriculum 
of arts and sciences, which it continued to offer until 1918, w-hen it 
dropped the last 2 years of college work and announced itself a junior 

* collegq. • 

Blackburn requires all studentp that come to its campus, with the 
exception of a fe.w who live in the town of Carlinville/ to work 2 % 
hours a day. By this means all of the work in connection with the 
community life of the college is performed by the students, who, in 
addition to this serVice, are charged only $225 a year for tuition, room, 
and board . The college employs no other help, not even in managerial 

- positions, with the one exception of a b uilding superintendent to' 
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direct the building program. Student labor is integrated with the 
educational program. The young women cook and serve all meals 
in cooperation with the home economics department; the young men 
work the farm in connection with their study in agriculture. No 
reduction in the amount of academic work is made for the time spent 
in labor. In addition to the 2K hours a day, each student is required 
to work 3 days in each semester. 

An unusual phase of the Blackburn plan is student management. 
The students not only do all the work but they manage and direct 
it as well, and respQnsibili.ty for the efficient operation of the entire 
college plant rests upon them. They “plan-. . . do the bqying, 

' direct all enterprises, and do practically all that is done at the insti- 
tution except the teaching itself.” 

J A student work committee, composed of four students, two boys 
and two girls, chosen by the college administration, by and with the 
4 advice of the work-plan committee of the faculty, acts as officers of 
the college in managing and supervising the work. The manual 
labor of every student is graded each day by the department super- 
visor under whom he is working. . Unsatisfactory work^is considered 
sufficient cause for dismissal .from the self-help "plan. Promptness 
in reporting for duty is. required, and failure to do so subjects the 
offender to a heavy fine. Overtime work is not permitted except in 
special cases, and ip granting it account is taken of the scholastic* 
standing of the applicant, his financial need, and the quality of his 
• t manual work. Students desiring to work in the town, in addition 
' to their required work at the college, must secure permission from the 
* faculty to do so. 

- PARK COLLEGE 

* * t | 

One of the aims of Park College, Parkville, Mo., as stated in its 

charter granted in 1879, was “to give especially facilities to youth 
found worthy and not having sufficient means, who may be inured to 
hardship, acquainted, and in sympathy with the people among whom 
they^ are to live and labor, to obtain an education by lJbor or other- 
wise.” Ever since the adoption of the charter an industrial pl«n has 
been in operation at the college. All students (with one or two 
exceptions) work 15 hours a week, thus carrying on all the necessary 
operations of the institution without the addition of other help, except - * 
of superintendents in charge of certain department^. They are paid 
at the rate of 25 cents an hour, which is credited on the students’ < 
accounts. ,In addition to the financial consideration represented by 
this service, the total costa a year at the institution, including tuition, 
room, board, and all special fees, are $300. A few students work 21 
hours a week, where such service is especially needed, and thereby * 
reduce* their expenses still further. Other students who have been 
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in residence at least 1 academic year and whose work has been satis- 
” factory are employed at the college during the summer, for which they 
are allowed $120 on their school expenses. 

LINCOLN MEMORIAL UNIVERSITY 

1 , 
At Lancpln Memorial University, Harrogate, Tenn., self-help, as a 

general rule, is “given only to those students ranking in the middle or 
upper third of .their classes yrho can show evidence of actual nee<f and 
who receive the highest endorsement from school officials and other 
responsible persons.” So far as possible the college employs students 
in the work required to cany on the institution, tts property com- 
prises 3,200 acres, 700 of which are given over to farming projects. 
Young men students are employed to work on the farm on a 6rday 
basis, 6 half-days of labor and 6 half-days of classroom work They * 
are employed also in the operation of the dairy, in the nursery, in 
caring for the buildings and grounds, in the woodworking shop, plumb- 
ing, carpentering, garage, electrical shop, print shop, as janitors, etc. 

The girls do all the work such as sweeping and cleaning in the girls' 
halls, work in the kitchen and dining halls, and in the laundiy. 

In addition to services in connection with the school, opportunities 
for student employment are open to. women in the arts and crafts 
division, an enterprise designed to preserve and perpetuate the fireside 
industries, as well as to afford a source of employment. The article? 
produced by the students aye sold in a gift shop maintained on the 
campus, i 

Students are assigned jobs according to individual need, scholastic 
standing, worthiness, and the amount of academic work carried. 
Remuneration is usually at the ratA>f 20 cents an hour. Tuition and 
living expenses at the institution are very moderate, $315 covering the 
entire amount except for books ahd special fees. , 


TEXTILE INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 


The Textile Industrial Institute, a church-controlled junior college, 
located in Spartanbuig, S. C., has a program of work which gives part- 
time employment to its whole student body. Young men are allowed 
sufficient work to earn a minimum of $199 a year; young women may 
as touch as $130 a year. The total coat of attendance, St the 
institute, including room and board , is $256 a year. The work includes 
both on-campus and off-campus jobs. On the campus, practically all 
the work needed to cany on the institution, inclu ding construction of 
pavements, bufldingsrW., is pei formed by students finder super^ 

vision. Off the campus empl oy ment is provided through cooperatlon — 

with the textile m i l l s and other industrial and commercial organizations i 
in the locality. In these cooperative jobs, two students alternate, each 
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spending 2 weeks in the work in ,the industries and 2 weeks in study, 
frifteen cotton mills use at least one or more pairs of students from the 
* Textile Industrial Institute. * , . 

% 

SEVENTH DAY ADVENTI8T COLLEGE8 

All of the colleges under the control of the Seventh Day Adventisi 
denomination conduct extensive work programs for their students. 
The tradition of student labor has inhered in the denomination from 
the beginning. There were, and are, reasons for this. 

After the church was organized in 1863, there was need to prepare 
• workers for the church activities, especially for the missionary field' 
- Thefirtt institution established by the body, in 1874, was “in behalf of 
thereause at large.” Moral^and religious^ values in education were 
made prominent. The leaders in the movement wanted to avoid the 
dangers of the system of education of the. day. They wanted their 
young people ‘ to be taught with more thoroughness and leas of the 
artificial and showy.” They laid stress on the usefulness of education 
and on its practical application to life and to the work of the chutch. 
The stated aims of the colleges as they came into existence usually 
embodied the idea of the dignity of labor 'and of it^ importance's a 
factor in the development of intellectual, moral, and physical powers. 
That they still hold to their original objectives is evidenced by the 
statements in their catalogs and by a statement and petition from the 
general conference committee of the church addressed to the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools in 1932: 

We hold before every boy and girl that enters our schools from the ele- 
mentary grades to the college the objective of participating in our world-aide 
program. . . . Prominent among our objectives ... are three of outstand- 
ing importance: (1) to develop sterling character in our youth; (2) to equip 
them with an intellectual training and with practical skills in the trades and 
professions that will make them intelligent, self-reliant, and efficient workers 
as we send them forth into all the world; (3) . , . so to mold the ideals and 
vision of our youth that they may become potent factors in the accomplish- 
ment of our church program. / - r 

There are not, and never have b^en, any organized athletics in 
the Seventh Day Adventist colleges. The students participate, of 
course, in outdoor sports on the campus, but, in general, it is felt 
that for the building up of health and character, upon which the 
denomination lays much stress, the exercise of body and mind required 
in the performance of useful labor is a desirable substitute for the usual 
college sports. Practically all of the domestic and other campus, work 
is done, by the students. A minimum of 10 fioure of labor a week is 
required of every student. Drinking «nd smoking are forbidden. 
It is usual for the colleges to locate in rural communities, both for the 
spiritual benefits thought to be derived from life in the oountiy and for 
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the removal of their students from the distractions of the city, so that 
they may carry on their work more effectively. 

The Seventh Day Adventist Church is one of the newer and smaller 
denominations. It has never possessed large financial means. Its 
colleges, which enroll several hundred students, have no endowments. 
They have practically no funds with which to establish scholarships 
to aid their students, the greater number of whom could not attend 
college without financial assistance, either outright or in the form of 
labor. Certain industrial work was therefore introduced into the 
colleges for the purpose of providing means through which their self- 
supporting students might earn their expenses. All of the colleges of 
the Seventh Day Adventist denomination have established industries 
on their campuses, and the operation of these enterprises has been so 
successful that they nojv represent the main source of upkeep for the 
colleges, v one of which reported that 78 percent of its revenue is derived 
from its campus industries. The money earned in the industries 
constitutes a sort of revolving fund; the students receive pay for their 
work, return it to the college in the form of fees, and the college again 
uses it to further the employment program. 

More than 50 percent of student charges in the Seventh Day 
Adventist colleges, is paid for in labor. The institutions report in- 
creasing numbers of self-supporting students applying for admission. 
This leads to the necessity of providing additional employment. As 
circumstances permit, therefore, the colleges enlarge their industries 
or establish new ones. Some students ean/a portion of their expenses, 
some aH, and others earn not only enough to pay their expenses but 
have a small cash surplus at the end of their course. 

The main lines of industry conducted by the colleges are: Agricul- 
tural — dairy, farm, fruit,' garden, and poultry; mechanical — book- 
binding, broom-making, garage work, painting, printing, and wood- 
working; and miscellaneous — bakery, dehydrator, laundry, nut 
shellery, store, tailoring, etc. 

Printing and woodworking are carried on in practically all of the 
schools.. Printing is the largest industry and yields more income to 
students and colleges alike. Over a 5-year period, 1930 to 1935, the 
total operating gains for printing for the six senior colleges were 
$94,349, which represented 40 cents on each dollar of student labor 
employed. Some industries, notably woodworking, operate at a loss. 
During the 5-year period while the printing industry shpwed large 
profits, the woodworking industry, the second in size, showed a loss of 
65 cents on each dollar of student labor. - 

The industries are supervised by experienced persons, and sqme of 
them employ skilled help in addition to student labor. This -is - 
especially true .of the printing departments. ^ 
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The programs of .one of the six senior colleges and One of the four 
junior colleges of the denomination- are described below. • The 
programs of the* colleges are typical of the group of^eventh Dav 
Adventist colleges and are selected for description merely because of 
fV.the opportunity had by one of the authors to visit the schools andW' 
the work they carry onl * 

WASHINGTON MISSIONARY COLLEGE 
The main industries'carried on at Washington Missionary College. 
Takoma Park, D. C., are printing’ and woodworking. Six printin ' 

' P"* 868 night and day. AU of the printing work of; the college is 
done on the presses, besides a large amount of comm'erical printing 
Moat of the commercial printing done is for 1 publishing company; 
which publishes 4 or 5 magazines, some of which have a circulation of 
, more than 100,000; but job work is also done for firms and individuals 
m the city o^Waabington. The college has recently completed the 
erectioiHof a new building to house this activity, but so rapidly is the 
work expanding that the college authorities say the buildingwaa out- 
grown before it was finished. About 60 students are at the present 
time working their way through college in the printing department 
They enter upon the printing industry as apprentices and are required 
to work 8 hours a day. They may also put in additional time, but 
are not allowed to do any elasawork during their apprenticeship. The 
amount of acadunio work a student carries depends upon the amount 
of time which his eoonomio status requires to be apentciir printing 
or other industry. In the printing industry the student may make his 
expenses the first year;. the. second he may earn something additional 
The woodworking industry at the college is a large department and 
operates on a copunercial basis. ltd products are sold mainly to the 
huge department stores in the city of WaahifigtA, but also to jobbers 
and individuals. A salesman solicits orders m Washington-Baltimore, 
arid other nearby places. There is a wholesale representative in New 
York. The students also ..aid in the sales, through bouse*to-hou$e 
canvass, usually during the summer vacation. Through sales and 
work in the shops they sometimes earn as much as fijjo in vacation 
time, for their expenses for the next school year. The products con. 
aist of auch articles as ironing boards of various sorts and sires, step 
ladders, Gibson Island chairs arid settees; clothes dryers, bookcases, 
tables, chain, etc. {hiring the year March 1, 1936, to March I , ji937 
the college manufactured and sold 96,776 pieces." V 

The department also does woodwork for local contractors, such as 
making staircases, cupboards, window and dooiT screens, enclosed 
porches, and other work of similar type. Ibout 85 ^oys are usually 
employed in the woodworking department, and most of them ea rn all 
their .w^y. Fifty percent, earn all their expenses and something in 
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addition. The students attend classes. for 4 hours in the morning and 
work in the shop in the afternoon. A portion of the shop is reserved 
as a laboratory where the boys work under instruction 6 months before 
they are] permitted to assist on commercial jobs. A skilled director 
with several capable assistants are employed. The college reported a 
toss I year in this department.' Ordinarily, however^ both printing 
and wood working operate' on a paying basis. 

In addition to printing and woodworking, the college also does' 
• garage work and conducts a bakery and a supply store. The bakery 
runs day and night tod not only supplies campus needs but also sella 
to, outside customer. • Four or five wagons are required to ntake 
.outside deliveries. The college also has in contemplation the estab- 
lishment of a metal working shop, for which plans are now being made. 

In. addition to employment in these industries,, self-supporting 
students work in the offices, the cafeteria, laundry, on the grounds, 
and in domestic service in the dormitories. A labor bureau is main- 
tained, through which about 100 students, principally young women, 
are aided in securing outride work. - ' ^ . j 

SOUTHERN JUNIOR COLLEGE, 

■ Southern Junior CfeBege, et (Juegedele, Tenn.^iroa on 4 write 
of enterprises, including 4 full-fashioned silk hosiery mill, 4 . food 
factory, furniture factory, broom factory, printing shop, and book- 
KWflery. ^All of these enterprises are commercial as weUra* educa- 
tional and, to avoid conflict with competing outride industries have 
been legally incorporated under the name Collegiate Industrie, Inc! 
This lenders them liable to the usual corporation taxes, although all 
of the profits dfenved from the enterprises are appropriated to the 
maintenance of the educational program of the college. 

An unusual feature of the industrial program at Southern Junior 
College is the placing of the student workers in certain industries, 
notably in the hosiery mill, under a 3 -year contract. The college 
mcqrs a loss during the fl-months’ training required to learn the work 
in hosiery manufacture. Were this contract not in effect, if the 
students left during or soon after the period of training the loss would 
be ujetnqvable. In order to enforce the contract, the student 
entenng upon the work to a guarantee, is charged $50, which is 
returned fo him if he stays and makes good, * It costs several hundred 
V °“ arB to Itorn the work in the milTand the college was driven to the* 
tontract plan because of the losses it spsteined. . With no prbvioua 
training the students start at 24 cents an hour tod continue until they 
can produce at this rate on * piecework basis. They are then placed 
on piecework and receive compensatiqn at the commercial wage. On 
tlur basis they earn up to 60 or 70 cents an hour.* This is the only 
Adventist college in which the contract plan is used. It iaemployed in 
Southern Jiirnor Coilege^nly in the hosiery and- prm ting, industries 
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and in a fow supervisory positions, throughout the institution. Each 
industiy employs one or more skilled supervisors, but the rest of the 
work is done by students. * . 

The manufacture of hosiery was started 6 years ago in the basement 
of one of the college buildings, but the industry outgtew its quarters 
there. A new air-conditioned brick building has been erected to* 
house the industiy. In 1937 the mill produced 35,000 dozen pairs of 
women’s silk hose. When the additional machinery i 9 installed it 
will produce 1,000 dozen pairs of women’s silk hose a week and will 
employ 10P students. The output is sold undyed and unfinished to a 
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Students at work In the bpsiery mill at Southern Junior College. 
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hosiery processing company in a nearby town in Georgia*, 
college mill does the knitting only. 

The outside printing done by the college press is in the nature of 
- advertising matter, office forms, stationeiy, catalogs, and the like, for 
commercial concerns.' The Volume of business done amounts to 
$50,000 a year 1 , and the maximum profit in any 1 year has been around 
$8,000. Fourteen students are, employed on thV college press. 

The furniture factory ik in the process of reorganization • A new 
manager has recently been obtained, new high-speedi machines pur- 
chase^ and ^creased production entered upon. The college finds 
i, competition in ' this industry keen and up-to-date methods and 
equipment necteSBary. Forty students are employed in the factory. 

# The broom factor^ employs from 18 to 20 students. Its product 
is sold to wholesale and retail distributors, and it is operated on an 
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even-paying basis. The bookbindery employs two and the food fac- 
tory employs seven students. 

Most of the building construction is done by the boys. For. some 
years the college made its own bricks, employing student labor. -Other 
sources of employment arfe the operation of the DOO-acrd farm, the 
cafeteria, laundry, library^ offices, -dormitories, etc. The college e 
^ilso uses students in temporary contract jobs. 

The college estimates that 75 percent of its students are working 
the major portion of their way through school. These students are 
' required to deposit at the time of admission $25, which is not returned 





Student work on the farm %t Southern Junior College. 

, *. ry. * 1 ’ 


but is applied, on school expenses. Such students are placed on a 
restricted-class program. Those who are on contract are given 10 
percent to buy clothing and incidentals.* The remainder is applied 
to payment of their expenses, including board, room, fees, and tuition, 
which amount to $350 a year. . A budget is made up by the treasurer 
. specifically for each student. The amount of labor, in addition to the 
lOiiours required, which the student may perform is dependent upon 
hi 3 'financial condition. Time for study, for recreation, and for work 
^ considered by tfie treasurer and, in conference with the student, in 
the light of all the facts revealed, a class program is set up for him. * 
A *- fall program iqay not do more than 20 hours of 

workVweek. • Although students in the high-school department may . 
work in-the industries, they are not permitted to dp so until they are 
10 years of age. - 
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NASHVILLE^ AGRICULTURAL NORMAL INSTITUTE., MADISOX 
COLLEGE, TENN. 

. Tllis institution is closely allied in religious interests and in objeci 
tiv^ to the colleges under the control of the Seventh Day Adventis- 
Chiirch. ' It was, indeed, founded by a group of teachers of J , that 
denomination, whose purpose ljke that of the founders of the church 
colleges wi£ to,&fford college education to self-supporting students, 
with the uiu^W motive of training them for Christian service! 
' The mfluence:#'W ideals and philosophies of the Seventh Day Ad- 
ventists are ap£R£pnt ifr the combined academic and labor programs 
of the college; itti|3 democratic spirit; in its emphasis on the mainte- 
nance of health andsdn .the dignity of labor; its prohibition against 
smoking and dri nk i ng ; and ih general seriousness of purpose. 

Like the Seventh Day Adventist colleges, it has no endowment. 
It had grown to its present place in the educational world through the 
labor and devotion of its faculty and students, who cooperate in the 
, management as well as in the work of the school. The teachers re- 
ceive no fixed salaries, but by cooperative sharing earn a good living. 
All profits of their labors are turned back into the institution -for its 
further expansion* .Together the students and the teachers do all the 
work of construction and maintenance of the physical plant and that 
created by the living needs of a community of 400 individuals. In 
addition they operate 27 industries, through which the college derives 
its support and students and teachers are enabled to carry on their 
academic lipork. 

Each student of the college divides the day .between work in some 
industrial department and his class work. The estimated total annual 
cost for students is $318. Some students earn all of this, but most 
of them earn only a portion. No cash is given for their work, hut labor 
credit is applied on their monthly accounts. 

The industrial work is carried on along educational lines. It in- 
cludes fanning, dairying, gardening, orcharding, greenhouse work, 
viticulture, carpentry, wood and metal work, printing, plumbing and 
steam fitting, electrical work, Weaving, sewing, cooking, and the manu- 
facture of health foods. TJbe health food department is one of par- 
ticular interest and profit to the college. Under, the name Madison 
Foods it manufactures health foods for the market. 

The college also owns and operates the Madison Rural Sanitarium, 
which serves as a laboratory for nurses in training, clinical laboratory 
technicians, and others. 

4 

TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE AND HAMPTON INSTITUTE 

Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala,, and Hampton Institute, Hamp- 
ton, Va., are the leading self-help colleges f6r Negro students. They 
were established, Hampton in 1868, Tuskegee in 1881, to provide such 
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training as would enable Negroes to meet the conditions existing 
! among members of their race at that time. Their object was to 
prepare their students for definite vocations, so that they might be 
equipped to earn their living. * Both institutions, and especially 
Tuskegee, started with almost po financial means ;jthe students 
themselves had no money with which to pay for an education — a com- 
bination of circumstances that made student labej essential if the 
institutions were to survive. Their founders proposed to have all of 
, their students work, in order that they might learn to -sfojk intelligently 
and to gain, a proper respect for labor. They believed also in labor as 
an important factor in the building of character. All through their 
1 history it has been the policy of both institutions to have the students * 
perform ihost of the services needed in connection with the operation \ 
of the schools and the unkeep of their plants. For a number of 
decades Tuskegee was wholly the product of student and faculty 
labor, froip the making of the bricks to the completion of its buildings. 

For a long time after they were established, both . Tuskegee and 
Hampton Institutes required every student to work whether he 
needed to or not. Later, they abandoned the requirement, because 
of the diminishing opportunities for labor. In the fall of 1937 Tuske- 
gee reinsrtated the requirement by defining' tuition in terms of 12 4 * 
hours of labor a week. All students must work for at least one-half 
of their tuition. * 

It has been the consistent policy of Tuskegee and Hampton to • 
integrate the work 'of their academic and industrial departments as 
largely as possible. From the beginning the primary object was voca- 
tional; secondarily academio: The student’s course was centered ’’ 

. around his industrial work, which formed the basis of preparation for 
future service. 

I 

Both Tuskegee and Hampton now offer opportunities for a limited 
number of students to work for the institutions for a period of time 
’* during which they cany little or no academic work, but in which they 
accumulate sufficient financial credits to carry them through a year or 
two of schooling. At Hampton work-year students take from 4# to 5 
years to complete a 4-year curriculum;* at Tuskegee they take 5 
years. This plan has been in operation at both institutions almost 
from their beginnings. The idea originated at Hampton, and was later 
incorporated in Tuskegee's program by its first principal, Booker T. 
Washington, who was responsible for its operation at Hampton. 

At Hampton the work-year students during their first school year 
work from 6 to 8 hours a day and attend academic classes approxi- 
mately 2 hours a day. * Under this program they are able to earn 
enough to pay all thei$ living expenses for the first year of 12 months 
and to accumulate something for the following school year. At 
Tuskegee, under the 6-year schedule, during the first 2 years the stu- 
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dentgives 24\Snonths of continuous service to a job and attends 
classes at night* He is able during this period to complete tbr* 
freshman year and accumulate sufficient financial credit^ to defray his 
expenses for these 2 years and also for the major portion of the remain- 
ing 3 as a full-rime day-school- student. During the 3 years in which" 
he attends the regular day classes he is given an opportunity to earn 
through part-time employment the portion of his expenses for the 
3 years not covered by the' financial credits earned, during the first 2. 

If he is then not able to earn all of his expenses, if his scholastic aver- 
age is B or better, he may receive' a loan. Five-year students are 
exceptional students. They are selected on the basis of mental and 
physical qualifications, preference also being given to applicants with 
previous experience in the line of work' available. They must present 
convincing evidence that they have no means through which to pav 
for their college education and must sign a contract before they enter 
the institute. - - 

Tuskegee reported that previous to the depression there were many 
opportunities for students to earn. Work is essential to most of its 
students, as they come from homes in which the average income of 
parents is- less than $60 a month and the average value of their home 
and other property under $1,000. At present, about two-thirds, or 
more than 800 students, at Tuskegee are doing jobs at which they 
earn all or a portion of their expenses. The jobs vary fronl $5 to $30 
a month. In assigning work, an effort is made to fit, the job to the 
financial need of the student. If the student needs to carry a greater 
- amount of work he must go to school at night. 

Prior to 1936 there was no formal set-up at Tuskegee to handle labor, 
but in that year a labor office was established and a survey was made 
to ascertain the departments in which work was available and the 
kind of work students wanted to do. Jobs were classified and defined, 
and rates of pay set at from 15 to.25 cents an hour. Qualifications for ‘ 
the different jobs we* determined and students best fitted to fill the 
placeswere assigned to them. A time ratio for classroom work and i 
labor was set up and the classroom load of the individual was made to 
thp labor load. . • * 

The institute is desirous of getting back to the attitude of its founder 


in regard to labor. It has already restored the requirement that eveiy 
student shall work, and it is expanding every. productive operation 
possible. All divisions of the institute do productive work and sell 
products and services to the school and to outside patrons as well. 
The money derived from sales is used to build up greater opportunities 
fp< student earning., Considerable outside work is done iii auto- 
mechanics, shoemaking, electrical work (thq institute owns its own 
plant)', tailoring, laundry, printing, sheet-metal work, brick masonry, 
carpentry, and other lines. The making and sale of ice cream and 
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candy are enterprises recently started. Tudltegee candies are sold all 
over the country. A gift department for the sale of articles made by ' 
the. girls has been organized, the girls receiving a percentage on the 
articles sold. Such work as caning chairs, upholstering, renovating 
mattresses, and sewing is done for the school and for outside patrons. 

An effort is being made to increase this type’of service. The institute 
contemplates setting up a dressmaking shop, both to train students . 
and to enable them to earn. The girls now make all £he nurses’ uni- 
forms and the girls’ uniforms required for assembly. • They make all 
the curtains, sheets and pillowcases, tablecloths, and napkins used by 
the school. Another new. enterprise is a haberdashery and general 
merchandise store recently set up and* operated by students. The 
institute is planning to establish a factory on the campus to< further 
increase the opportunities for work. . 

Through its organization to take care of off-campus work the insti- 
tute has been able to make many placements. * Students engaged in 
. outside jobs earn and send their savings to the school t$ be 4 in vested in 
postal savings, to be used later to pay their expenses. A cooperative 
system is being developed, the students going out and working for a 
period and returning to the ifistitution for a perio<j of study. This 
arrangement not only affords them the opportunity to earn their way, 
but enables them to get valuable laboratory practice as 'well. In this 
connection, the institute is placing emphasis on training to meet the 
individual’s need in industrial courses. Special attention, for exam- * 
pie, is being given to training for. the position of caretaker. One stu- 
dent has been Offered the opportunity to become caretaker of a large 
estate and he is receiving training to fit him for the place. Another 
student, interested in landscape gardening, is dividing his* time be- ' 
tween work on the outside and classwork at the school. In thq sum- 
mer ‘of 1936 the institute gave a special course in food and dietetics, 

• and soon had demands for cooks, waitresses, workers in light house- 

keeping, child care, etc. From 60 to 65 women were placed in various 
sections of the countiy. *• ‘ 

The course in commercial dietetics given at Tuskegee in the regular 
• schodl year is operated on the interne plan. In alternate quarters the 
students work full time in practicing their trade. In the last 2 years 
of their course practice is carried on in. commercial establishments . . 

away from the school. “ * 

Another phase of the cooperative system being developed is the 
making of contract plans with several major companies representing . 
different industries. As an example/ about 15 or 20 men, usually 
juniors, go to work for the Ford Motor Co /each summer. If they 
make good, they can obtain permanent employment with th&e com- 
panies. The institute expects to place from 40 to 45 young men in 
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hotel and railroad work during th^sununer. About 80 percent of 
» 'Tuskegee’s students come*irom the South, yet go into industries all 
over the country as a result of this organized- procedure.- 
- Some young men in the department of agriculture have projects of 
their own. There are .two good markets in the neighborhood, one’the 
institution itself, and the other the Veterans’ Facility. The young 
. men work their own garden plots and sell the products, or they buy * 

. . baby chick* and raise them as fryers for the market. The poultry 

.projects are usually the best. On 500 chicks- the men often make a 
profit of from $30 to $50. ' * 

Outside'jobs secured by the students on their own initiative include 
speh work as hedge cutting, tending lawns, cleaning automobiles; and • 
operating vacuum cleaners. Sometimes the students bby their own 
. implements, such as hose, lawn mower, or vacuum cleaner, and take 
• them around with them when they apply for jobs. 


V. SIGNIFICANCE OF WORK PROJECT^ AND OF COOPER- 
. ‘ ATIVE LIVING ARRANGEMENTS FOR COLLEGE STU- 
DENTS • ; • •' * 

Practices * ojearlur years .— During the nineteenth century r colleges 
and universities paid little attention to the financial difficulties of 
students. Most of the^students came from families able to meet their 
- college expenses. Where a student needed to be either partially or 
wholly self-supporting, he was Expected to find work for himself. Of 
epurse, the professors were helpful in suggesting the kinds of work 
which the student might’do, or even the places where such work might 
be found. But the college as such assumed little responsibility. No 
-employment service was maintained by the college, with which stu- * 
dents might enroll and to*which employers might send information 
<about jobs. ' , . . 

. Students who had to support themselves had the Borne type of jobs 
50 years ago as today. To a larger extent than now, however, t^c * 
jobs were of routine nature with a minimum of educational signifi- , 
cance. Waiting on tables, delivering newspapers, tending furnaces, 
caring for livestock, etc., were the common forms of money-earning 
jobs. Managing boarding dubs, helping in libraries, tutoring, etc.,_ 
were available to a. few. There was no thought, however, '(hat the 
jobs should be sought because of any othei* value than the money they 
yielded. Most of the students came from home environments where 
work Was expected of them. They did not lack work experiences. 
As long, therefore^ as the job provided the funds needed to keep the 
student in college, few questions were asked. 
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Recent changes .-. — With the increase in total college enrollments end 
with the concentration of large numbers of students upon a few uni- 
versity c am puses, changes' in institutional attitude have gradually 
taken place with respect to studen t work . Money earning by studen ts 
can no longer be treated merely as the concern 'of each student. Lo- . 
'eating jobs and assigning students to them require organization,. 
Furthermore, the college has a stake in making- possible the college 
'attendance of financially needy students. These students often jfrove 
to be very superior in their college work and attain distinction after 
graduation.^ Hence, many colleges, and more especially universities, 
have organized student employment services. These are in many in- 
stitutions parts of a more comprehensive studept personnel service 
organized to help adjust the whole institutional prograrft to the varying 
needs of individual students. In any case,' the attitude of colleges and 

universities has come to be one of genuine interest in the financial 

> * 

problems of their students. * • » 

The Federal student-aid program . — It is not surprising, therefore, 

'that when the recent economic depression threatened to prevent the 
college attendance of many worthy studehts, colleges vigorously sought 
means to help them. The college student-aid program of the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration (later of the National Youth -Ad- 
ministration) Was the response of the Federal Government to the pleas 
of the colleges. It is significant that the program formulated for 
Government aid to students was d work program rather than a pro- 
gram of scholarship grants. Both types of aid had their advocates^ \ 
but the work program was finally adopted, the most convincing argu- 
ment being that money earning was already common among students 
and, therefore, to have needy students aided by Government grants 
without work would break down the already well-established practice. 

‘ The. Federal student-aid program has thus given a great impetus 
to the policy of careful institutional planning to help financially needy 
students. No longer can any college (only a negligible few colleges 
have not participated in the Federal student-aid program) disregard 
the students who must earn their college expenses. The Government 
looks to the college to organize’ the work program involving Federal 
funds. The college, therefore, has had to give consideration, to the 
question of suitable jobs for college students. Furthermore, the 
Federal officers^ starting in 1934 with only the general limitation, 
socially desirable work, have since urged that£jfehe work, so far as possi- 
ble, also educationally significant' to the student. Thdfe, the newly 
aroused interest of many colleged in the financial needs of students', 
plus the necessity of each college’s developing a work program for - 
students, plus the urge on the part of the Federal officials that the 
jobslie educationally significant, has given new meaning to the work . 
done by collie ytudenta. ^ 
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t Educational signtfca&ce of too#.— In the light of the developments 
v both in this country and elsewhere, it/is not difficult to understand 
> the reasons why colleges are developing^ork projects of increasing 
significance. Work required by the college itself to cany on its own 
activities is being organized so as to assure to students more educa- 
tional values. Yale’s plan described on page 1 5 is a good illustration 
of this. The NYA has done much to build up this type of workVZiir^ 7 
the maintenance of factories or other projects which have only remote 
connection with the academic activities of the college is a less common 

S ractice. It is principally to describe these projects that this .bulletin 
i written. 

Needless to say, colleges which -maintain money-earning projects 
will be under the same temptation to exploit students as are industrial 
establishments employing apprentices. ;It may be assumed, how-' 
ever, that the college has n6 expectation of gjun from the projects. 

■ . Its sole interest is in providing educationally significant work to enable 

students to eany' / ' : 

' Furthkcmsfre, in most cases, the.jobs done by students are not in 
•the nature of apprenticeship. Students are getting’ work experiences, * 
contact with real' life situations, and other educationally significant- 
outcomes, but are not preparing to follow permanently . .the sorts of . 
trades or occupations represented by their college employment. • 

The projects are not organized on a very permanent basis in many 
of the dolleges^On the other hand, colleges such' as Berea have 
depended {{ot OBcaHes upon thoroughly organized - money,-earning 
enterprises. The Seventh Day Adventist colleges hawe fronT their 
. beginning included*the manufacture of saleable articles as a part of 
their programs. Not until the economic depression emphasized the 
problem, however, did colleges here and there throughout the epuntry 
- take ^e ^ dea of factory work projects. Whether they will persist . 
aft^r the depression will depend mostly upon whether the colleges * 
- believe they have educational significance as well as money-earning 
possibilities.. 


Projects of another type, those to reduce the cost of student living, 
hgve also educational significance. One university president, at 
whose institution an unusual cooperative housing project has been 
developed, said in 1937 that in his opinion the cooperative housing * 
project was the most outstanding' activity of the past 6 years in his 
university.. He recognized that the positive effort put forth by stu- 
dents themselves to meet their financial situations must prove to have 
real significance to them. When {here is adi^d to this effort the 
effects of working cooperatively throughout their college" course, 

* low-cost living arrangements cannot but appeal to college ad- 

ministrators. Students who have spent their college years in coopera- ’ 
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tive living ‘quarters will be better prepared for participation in- 
cooperative endeavors later. * ~ . 

It seems likely, therefore, that as larger and larger proportions of 
yotth attend colleges and universities, these institutions will take 
increasing interest in helping needy' students finance their college 
■^ears. In doing so, students will be given enriched opportunities to 
‘work on real jobs and to live cooperatively so as to reduce thq'ifr 
expenses, these enriched opportunities may prove to be a very 
important -part of their educational development. . 
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